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INTRODUCTION. 



Jt is natural that my young readers should 
desire to know some particulars, of one who 
voluntarily comes forward to supply them with 
a miscellaneous collection of entertainmcQt; and 
that having formed a sort of ideal acquaint- 
ance with the caterer, will ^ve additional zest 
to the entertainment. I shal^^erefore gratify 
their curiosity, as far as shaJ^fReedful to pro- 
duce a favourable opinion oflny qualifications 
for the task I Im^ undertaken. 

I am the eldest daughter of a very numerous 
family, and received my education in the pa- 
ternal house, under the inspection of one of the 
most excellent of mothers, to whose incessant 
care and admirable example, I owe the founda- 
tion of any merit I may possess. From my 
earliest years she taught me the habit of in- 
dustry, and employed me, whilst a child, to 
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assist her in instructing my younger asters. 
Being thus accustomed, from my cradle, to take 
an interest in the improvement of children, and 
to watch the progress of their understandings, 
I have formed an habitual attachment to youth ; 
delight in the society of young people ; and 
am never more agreeably employed, than in 
contributing to their stock of knowledge and 
amutement. 

The universal approbation with which mis- 
cellaneous essays have been received by the 
public, has induced me to adopt a similar form, 
(expressly, applied to the service of those enter- 
ing on the jo urney of life ; as it will give n^e 
an opportunitj^^^xpressing either my own 
sentiment on any subject, or of presenting 
such matter as I may collect lrf|n others, adapt- 
ed to my purpose, which is the improvement 
of youth in general, though the female sex will 
be the object of my peculiar attention. 

Lest my juvenile acqu^ntance should sus- 
pect, that from years and experience, they can 
receive nothing but dry precepts, I can assure 
them, that I retain the native cheerfulness of 
my disposition, and am more inclined to divert, 
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than disgust them by an ill timed gravity. 
My bill of fare will consist of great variety : 
solid food must be prepared for the hungry, but 
kickshaws shall be interspersed to enliven the 
entertainment To lay aside a metaphor, I 
shall endeavour to adapt my papers to the taste 
of my readers, by introducing " lively anec- 
dotes, curious facts, or interestii^ narratives," 

< 

that shall counterbalance a few of a more 
serious nature, to which I persuade myself, 
they will have no objection. 

Having sketched out my plan, I trust it will 
be received with candour and approbation, and 
that its ultimate design will be crowned with 
success. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF AN USEFUL LIFE. 

1 HE retrospect of domestic and foreign occurren- 
ces) collected in many of the periodical publications) aff 
ford a irariety of entertaiiTment, by recording singular 
eventS) ludicrous marriages, and other odd circumstances 
that arise from the excentricities o|individaals ;. whilsti 
on the other hand, it supplies useful lessons concerning 
the vicissitudes and uncertainty of life. We there read 
a slight sketch of the havoc the grim tyrant death has 
made in the course of one month, amongst the old and 
the young, the worthy and the vile, the happy and the 
miserable ; and frequently are we animated to a more ar« 
duous progress in the path of virtue^ by the noUe ex- 
ample of departed excellence. Can a generous mind^ 
at the outset of life, read the following- paragraph with- 
out feeling a strong desire to become useful, to live for 
the good of others, and to be honoured by the public es* 
teem: 
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« Died at Perth, Thomas Marshall, Esq. Provost of 
that city, where his name will Icmg be remembered with 
affection and gratitude. Hi^ illness was originally occa- 
sioned by one of those magnanimous actions that mai*k- 
ed his character. Seeing from a window which over- 
looks the river Tay, a man struggling for life in the 
stream, he ran across the bridge, and plunged into the 
water to save him. The extraordinary exertion proved 
fatal to himself, and brought upon him the complaint 
which ended only with his life. 

" To his private virtues were added great activity and 
public spirit. Hi& native toWn has been improved, or- 
namented, and extended In an astonishing manner, 
under his auspices ; and the ground on which the semi- 
naries are erected, was his gift. His death is regarded 
by his fellow citizens as a public loss. On the day of 
his funeral, all the shops were shut up, and ten thousand 
people followed him to the grave." 

What an honourable testimony to the happy conse- 
quences of a well spent life! Such distinctions reflect 
more lustre on the individuals that obtain them, than the 
highest rank or titles can confer. Compare the obse- 
quies of some profligate nobleman, who has devoted his 
life to the pursuit of pleasure, and spent his time and 
wealth in the indulgence of sensual gratification, with 
those of this excellent person,* and a tolerable estimate 
maybe formed of tlie superiority of virtue to every other 
consideration. The nodding plumes, the painted es- 
cutcheons, the hired mourners follow the remains of the ^ 
votary at the shrine of voluptuousness with every ap- 
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pearance of grief) but without any ^cere regr^ $ whilst 
the heir secretly rejoices that the deceased has paid the 
debt to nature, and left him master of his treasures. No 
real grief is felt for the loss of him who lived for himself 
alone ; whilst the ashes of the good man and public 
benefactor, are moistened with the tears of those whom 
his bounty has relieved. The prayer of the widow 
and the oi^phan, and of the outcast ready to perish, has 
drawn blessings on his sick bed, and soothed the hour of 
death. 

At that awful period can ai>y reflection be more con- 
soling, than that we have neglected no opportunity of 
doing good to our fellow-creatures ? Every one cannot, 
like Mr. Marshall, build school-houses, enlarge towns, 
or save others from drowning, from want of means and 
opportunity ; but none are so mean, so feeble, or so des- 
titute, but, with a disposition to be kind, they may afford 
assistance and comfort on many occasions. A kind 
word, a sympathising look, are testimonies of a good 
heart ; and if we do not omit such opportunities of bene- 
volence as lie within our reach, we shall stand acqiutted 
with respect to those that are beyond our power. Let 
every one in his sphere feel for the sorrows of those 
with whom he lives, as relations, friends, and neigh- 
bours, and he will be at no loss for occasions of doing 
good. 

The world furnishes us with many examples of the 
good effects of this disposition, considered as the means 
of advancing a man's fortune ; though this is a disho- 
nourable motive for doing a benevolent action. 
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The late lord Chedworth is supposed to have been 
influenced by gratitude^ in the disposal of a large portion 
c^ his vast property to a mere acquaintance, who had no 
other claim upon his generosity than having pitied hiro^ 
and shown him attention, at a time when his lordship 
was under disgrace, so that his equals and former associ- 
ates shunned his company. When the httitiane feelings 
of this gentleman induced him to countenance one upon 
whom the world frowned, he was far from foreseeing 
that his compassion would be recompenced with two 
hundred thousand pounds. Though I would not be un- 
derstood to recommend interested motives, as a proper 
incitement to the amiable virtues of kindness and good 
nature, yet it must be allowed, that instances of the hap- 
py consequences of benevolence, are an encouragement 
to lose no opportunity of showing kindness to our fellow- 
creatures in all situations. Nor is this lesson any where 
more beautifully enforced, than in the affecting story of 
the prophet Elijah and the widow of Zarephath. In 
their days there was a dreadful famiiie in the land. This 
poor woman's stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, 
and she had left her melancholy abode, in order to col- 
lect a few sticks, to make a fire to dress the last meal for 
herself and her son. In this immediate prospect of per- 
ishing with hunger, her humanity, and her faith in thp 
promises of God, delivered by the prophet, not only in- 
duced her to share the scanty pittance with the stranger, 
but to make him a cake, before she or her son satisfied 
their craving appetites. This generous, humane, and pi- 
ous action, did not lose its reward. The prediction of the 
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holy man was accomplished. A miraculous supply was 
bestowed, not sufficient only for the support of^this good 
woman and her beloved child, but also for the prophet, 
who became an inmate with her during the remaining 
^time of scarcity ; for we are told> " that the barrel of 
meal wasted not, neither did the cruise of oil fail, till the 
Lord sent rain upon the earth." But great as was this 
deliverance, it was not the whole recompence of her cha- 
rity towards a stranger. Some time after, her only son, 
that dear child for whom she had already suffered so ma- 
ny anxious hours, fell ill, and so grievous was his mala- 
dy, that all appearance of life was fled. In the depth of 
her affliction, to Whom could she apply, but to the kind 
friend who had on a former occasion shown that power 
was given him from on high, to perform things beyond 
the course of nature. The holy man sympathised deep- 
ly with his benefactress, and without pretending to have 
any supernatural power within himself, prayed earnestly 
that his spirit might be permitted to reanimate the life- 
less clay. His petition was heard, the child revived, and 
the prophet had the unspeakable delight of restoring the 
son to his happy mother, whose faith was conRrmed, 
and her reliance on the divine power strengthened, by 
this happy event ; besides the consciousness of a sweet 
reward for a disinterested action. 
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SURNAMES. 

One of the recreations I most delight in, is to assem> 
ble a party of young people, and propose to them some 
subject that is adapted to exercise their faculties and in- 
genuity. I love to see the progress of my young friendsi 
and am able to judge by these opportunities, whether 
their time is employed in the acquisition of knowledge, 
or spent in trifles that tend to no useful purpose. 

My juvenile party were much diverted at our last 
meeting, by tracing the origin of surnames. In the 
early periods of society, when a small number of persons 
dwelt in the same community ; whilst a scattered vil- 
lage supplied the place of a city, and a nation consisted 
of a small tribe only ; it was easy to distinguish the 
members of this society by a single name. They were 
generally known to each other; therefore, Abraham, 
Isaac, John, and Thomas, were sufficient : but as num- 
bers increased, it became necessary to give a peculiar 
name to every family, that should be borne by all the 
individuals belonging to it, besides that which distin- 
guished them from each other. At first the name of 
the father became that of all his household, whence come 
the surname of John, George, Thomas, William, Hen- 
ry, and many more that will eadly suggest themselves 
to remembrance. The next step was to mark the pa* 
rent from the child, by adding, for the latter, the word 
son to the name of the father : thus, Thompson, Wil- 
son, Williamson, Rol)inson, Robertson^ Jameson^ John- 
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6on, Stephenson^ Anderson (^for Andrew's son) Philip- 
son^ Collinson, Christopherson : others with the abbre- 
viation of the father's name, as, Benson, Harrison, 
Jackson, Dickson, Dickenson, Hobson, Stc. 

The most illustrious families had no surnames before 
the twelfth century : the greatest lords expressed only 
the names they received at baptism, except adding, 
sometimes, the dignity of their office. After the above- 
mentioned period, it was usual, in deeds, 8cc. to insert 
also the place of residence ; and it was not till two cen- 
turies had elapsed that surnames became general in Eu- 
rope. 

Numbers still augmenting, further contrivances were 
required, and men were known by the profession or 
business they followed, such as Butcher, Baker, Brewer, 
Barber, Belman, Carpenter, Chapman, Collier, Cooky 
Cooper, Carter, Chandler, Dancer, Draper, Driver, 
Fowler, Fisher, Forester, Farmer, Glover, Gardener, 
Harper, Leadbeater, Merchant, Mercer, Miller, Piper, 
Pilgrim, Plumber, Shepherd, Smith, Singer, Taylor, 
Tyler, Wheeler, and others that do not occur to my re- 
collection. As society advanced, and mankind was- 
classed in different ranks, many assumed names from 
their dignity, office, or situation: as. King, Prince, Duke, 
Earl, Lord, Knight, Bishop, Dean, Deacon, Abbot, Pri- 
or, Monk, Friar, Nun, Chaplin, Priest, Clerk, Warder, 
Chamberlain, Champion, Masters, Squire, Sergeant, 
Steward, Burgess, Freeman, Bachelor, 8cc. Others were 
Qiaiked by the qualities of mind or body, or some par- 
ticular circumstances belonging to tl\em\ ^^tir.^ <«xsa^ 
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the names of Fairchild^ Goodchild, Child, Wild, Good) 
Rich, Wise, Frank, Noble, Mildmay, Strong, Strange, 
Merry, Grace, Goodman, Wiseman, Fairman, Long- 
man, Pretty man, Trueman, Smallman, Greathead, 
Younghusband, Coudns, Short, Long, Walker, Ridlsr, 
AUright, and a long list which has escaped my memory. 
Others were denoted by their place of residence : as, 
Townsend, Church, Bridge, Chapel, Angles Inns, Forest, 
Rivers, Brooks, Wood, Grove, Hill, Dale, Mountain, 
Banks, Heath, Ford, Meadows, Woodbridge, Woodford, 
Row, Gates, Style. 

Natural objects, to which, perhaps, they showed at- 
tachment, supplied names to many : as, Hare, Lamb, 
Hog, Martin, Steer, Hawk, Sparrowhawk, Sparrow, 
Dove, Robins, Nightingale, Cock, Peacock, Drake Gos- 
ling, Wren, Crane, Sperling, Tench, Salmon, Sprat, 
^erring, Rey, Bird, Fish, Bush, Rose, Barberry, Syca- 
more, Hawthorn, Pine, Vine, Flower, Aedge, Thorn, 
and Silverthom, &c. "We may conjecture that the co- 
lour of their clothes gave names to others ; for who has 
not heard of Messrs. Brown, White, Blue, Green, Scar- 
let, Grey, Black, and Co. Amongst those for which we 
cannot account, may be reckoned such as express par- 
ticular parts of the body, as Heeli Skull, Foot, Leg, 8cc. 
The Cardinal points named four branches at least, proba- 
bly from the situation of their habitations. North, South, 
East, and West. Materials furnished either by nature 
•or art were adopted for the names of men.; for exam- 
ple, take Gold, Silver, Iron, Wood, Clay, Glass, Cotton, 
and Silk. Others seem chosen with reference to pro- 



perty : as, Chippenfield, Streetfield, and Wakefield^ 
with many otberathat end yrbh the aame termination; 
or the word land) ag^ Strickland, Morland^ Noland, Big* 
land) &c« Those who had emigrated from their natiYa 
country, or were fondly attached to it, adopted it as a 
surname : whence French, Scot, Welsh, Moor, Briton^ 
Norman, London, Derby, Windsor^ York, Rochester^ 
Wiltshire, &c. 

Multitudes of aumam^ sufiiciently common, appear 
the result of arbitrary choice, for the sake of the soundi 
though, perhaps, many <^ them had a significancy when 
first applied as a distinction, which by length of time it 
forgotten. 

The names of men in other countries, we may sup- 
pose, are derived from the same circumstances, though 
not so eauly explained, from our ignorance of their lan« 
guage and manners. 

Something more than mere amusement may be gain- 
ed from this long string of names. It is obvious that 
many families who now live in splendour, have descend- 
ed from a stock employed in menial c^ces ; and those 
who were highest in rank, have sunk into a state of po- 
verty. It is far from an improbable supposition, that 
Mr. Collier and Mrs. Cook may extend the hand of cha- 
rity to the ragged children of Kings and Bishops. The 
descendants of Mr. Rich may occupy a workhouse, 
whilst those of Mr. Noland may occupy a large estate. 
All things are given to change : families and kingdoms 
rise and fall like the tide. Those names that were at 
first well adapted to their owners, may, considered «a 
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ugnificanty be in dme ridiculous. A fool would illbe- 
come the name of Wiseman, or one remarkable for de* 
formity that of Prettyman. Still less the hardened tan- 
ner, that of Goodman or Thoroughgood. 

Some of my friends have given the name of great 
men to their children, a custom that has something 
pleasing, and which may operate as a sort of pledge feir 
their imitating the model daily sounded in their ears ; 
but should they perversely take the opposite coarse, the 
name is a tacit reproach. 

Alexander and Caesar are ill suited to a coward. It 
^rmild not be amiss, were those who are decorated with 
the names of great and honourable men, obliged to ex- 
change them for more appropriate appellations, as soon 
as they disgrace them by mean and base conduct ; but 
this might cause some confusion, tliey must therefore be 
left to draw a comparison between themselves and their 
noble namesakes. 

In the fanatical days of Oliver Cromwell, it was much 
in vogue amongst the self-deluded saints, to change 
their names from Henry, Anthony, or Edward, which 
they regarded as heathenish, into others more sanctifi- 
ed and godly to their apprehensions. Even the names 
borrowed from tlie New Testament were not held in 
such esteem as those of the Old. Hezekia, Habakkuk, 
and Zerobabel, were preferred to James, Andrew, lohn) 
and Peter. In their earnestness to be considered Puri- 
tans, they sometimes assumed a whole sentence as ^a 
first name. Hume,. in a note, gives an e;sample of this 
absurdity, in the names of a jury, said to have been en- 
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closed in the county of Sussi(x> at that periodi which 
are too droll to be omitted. 



Assumed Names. , 

Accepted 
Redeemed) 
Faint not. 
Make Peace, 
God revived, 
^ Stand fast on high, 
Earth, 
Called, 
KUl Sin, 
Return, 
Be Faithful, 
Fly Debate, 
Fight the good fight of 

Faith, 
More Fruit, 
Hope for. 
Graceful, 
Weep not. 
Meek, 



Retl Names, and place of abode. 

Trevor of Norsham. 
Compton of Battle. 
Hewit of Heathfield. 
Heaton of Hare. 
Smart of T wohurst. 
Stringer of Crowhurst. 
Adams of Wartleton. 
Lower of the same. 
Punple of Witham- 
Spelman of Watting. 
Joiner of Britting. 
Roberts of the same. 

White of Emer. 
Fowler of East Hadley. 
Bending of the same. 
Herding of Lewes. 
Billing, of the same. 
Brewer of Oakham. 



The choice of names in many cases, has been, dictated 
by whim, as in the instance of a gentleman, whose- sur- 
name was Champaigne, and had his son christened Bur- 
gundy, a union adapted only to a votary of Bacchus. 

The fruiterer to his majesty is named Savage Bear, 
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iajfei^ocipus combination that good taste would certainly 
have avoided. 

It has been usual in most countries, for monarcfas to 
have been distinguished by appellations expressive of 
their character, country, or personal qualities. We 
have had Edmund Ironside; William the Norman; 
William Rufus, from his red hair ; Richard Cceur de 
Lion ; Henry Beauclerc, from his learning, &c. The 
French, Philip le Bel ; Lewis le Debonnaire ; andi 
above all, Lewis the Twelfth, who was dignified by the 
glorious title of Father of his People. 



ANGER. 

EiXCESSIVE anger, or what is vtdgarly csdledpas-* 
sion, is a weakness to which most, on very provoking 
occasions, are subject, and which it is the earnest endea- 
vour of the wise to restrain.^ 

Besides the prohibitions of the law that enjoins meek- 
ness and patience, many have been the means adopted to 
subdue this propensity, which attacks so suddenly as to 
leave scarcely any time to oppose it. I remember read- 
ing a iairy tale^many years agO) in which one of these 
imaginary beings is said to have contrived soi ingenious 
expedient for checking the sudden bursts of anger habi- 
tual to a young monarch, who, though he had humanity 
9Xkd good intentions, was ccmtinuaily led into serious^ 
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errors by this one fault, \vhich took him, as niay be said^ 
by force, vrithout giving him leisure for one moment's 
reflection. The fairy knew that was all that was want- 
ing, as he sincerely wished to correct this defect. She 
therefore appointed, by her supernatural power, that 
whenever a gust of passicm was rising in his bosom, a 
crystal vase, filled with pure water, should be wafted to 
his mouth, by four winged, rosy boys, and that he should 
sip three times of the water, resting a few moments be- 
tween each sip. This gave the hasty prince an inter- 
val for reflection, and when he had time to listen to rea* 
son, he found no difficulty in subduing the enemy. 

A very extraordinary method was chosen for the same 
purpose by an honest cooper, whose death was an- 
nounced some time ago in the Monthly Magazine. This 
man found great difficulty in repelling the risings of 
^mger, and was determined to find some means that 
should effectually restrain the consequences of his pas- 
sion ; he therefore provided a coffin, which he kept a 
long time ready prepared to receive his remidns when- 
ever he should want it, and as often as a fit of pasdon 
came on, he laid himself down in it, till the awfiil thoughtij^ 
that this situation suggested, cooled his violence ; s»d 
when he became calm, he rose and returned to his busi- 
ness. 

Could anyone in the utmost height of passion, be 
fully sensible of the shortness and uncertainty of lifci 
and the small importance the matter that vexes him will 
have, in a period not far distant, there are few that would 
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not instantly come to their senses^ and at least keep 
their anger -within the bounds of moderation. 

It is a great misfortune when two persons between 
whom there is any subject of dispute) are angry at the 
same time. One of the two, at least, should be reason- 
able ; and he shows his superior wisdom, who, instead 
of irritating his adversary, endeavours to appease him. 

A married couple, of considerable consequence, were 
once playing at piquet : the luck ran against the lady, 
who was very passionate, till she lost all patience, and 
forgetting her rank, the delicacy of her sex, and the af- 
fectionate respect she owed her husband, she rose hasti- 
ly and g^ve him a box on the ear. Astonishment was 
the iirst emotion he felt, but subduing the sensations of 
anger which naturally followed, he immediately threw 
the cards into the fire, saying, they should never again 
interrupt their harmony ; then, with an irresistible look 
of tenderness, he took her in his arms, and gave her a 
kbs. 

She must have been of an obdurate nature, if she had 
not been won by such kindness. Her fault appealed to 
her in its true light. She was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, and falling on her knees, besought liim to forgive 
her. A reconciliation soon followed, which might just- 
ly be attributed to his coolness and condescension. Had 
he resented the insult she had offered to him with equal 
warmth, it is very likely that a separation would have 
ensued. In the commerce of life there is no quality 
more valuable, than such a command of temper as gives 
the greatest advantage to the possessor in every con- 
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test. This rate attainment must be cultivated in youth, 
before the passions are grown too strong to be curbed^ 
or there will be very little prospect of success. A ge- 
nerous nature often accompanies warmth of temper, 
which has made too many people who are subject to this 
defect, satisfied with themselves, by the idea that it is 
more amiable to be passionate than sulky or malicious ; 
but these are only comparative evils, and the nature oF 
passion is not altered by such false reasoning. In the 
momentary paroxisms of this mental disease, how 
many, by one i*ash action, have laid the foundation for 
years of sorrow. 

The unfortunate earl Ferrars, who, in the prime of 
youthful manhood, forfeited his life to the laws of his 
country, was brought into that dreadful situation by a 
gust of passion, in which he shot his steward. Many 
other instances might be collected of the fatal conse- 
quences of this dangerous propensity ; but enough has 
been said to prove, that he who suspends the u^ of his 
reason but for a moment, may lament the consequence? 
to the end of his days. 



MUNGO PARK. 

1 HE world is apt to place enjoyment in riches, gran- 
deur, honours, and the indulgences of a voluptuous life. 
Nice observers of their own feelings, however, will per- 
ceive th^t comfort is to be defweA troTci xftSMx^ ^S>cw^x 
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sources^ which, though less glarings are not the less sc^id, 
and lie more within the attmnment of the great bulk of 
mankind. The best gifts of heaven are generally health, 
light, air, fresh water, and a view of the visible crea- 
tion, which are blessings daily enjoyed by millions of all 
ranks and circumstances. The same principle governs 
with respect to intellectual pleasures. Great talents are 
the portion of a few, but the satisfactions that arise from 
a well regulated mind, are open to all who are n(x cor- 
rupted by bad example, or an ill«directed education* 
Amongst these pure sources of happiness, may justly 
be estimated an habitual trust in the protec^n of Divine 
Providence which will serve as a shield in the most try- 
ing moments of distress ; and a taste for the beauties of 
•nature, which tends to illustrate his wisdom, power, and 
goodness. These united have formed the consolation 
of many wise and good persons, in solitude, old age, and 
obscurity ; which shows the advantage of cultivating 
these depositions in early youth, as a means for provid- 
ing a store against that period, in which pleasures of a 
grosser kind lose their zest. 

As I love to confirm the truth of my remarks by 
some example, I shall conclude this paper witli an anec- 
dote extracted from the travels of Mr. Mungo Park, 
who attempted to explore the uncultivated parts of 
Africa, in order to gain a knowledge of their inhabitants, 
and open a way for their civilization. 

At a moment when he seetned bereft of all human 
help, he drew consolation from a train of reflections, of 
Ivhich the origin would appear, to many thoughtless, in- 
attentive persons, trifling and insignificant. He had 
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just been met} and plundered of every convenience he 
had provided for his accommodation during his long 
and dangerous journey^ by a horde of the untaught sava- 
ges who dwell in these deserts, and was left in the most 
forlorn situation imaginable, which he describes in such 
an affecting manner, I shall quote his own words. 

" Whichever way I turned/* says he, ^' I saw myself 
in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the 
rainy season ; naked and alone, surrounded by savage 
animals, and by men still more savage. I was five 
hundred miles from any European settlement. All 
these circumstances crowded at once on my recollec- 
tion ; and I confess that my spirits began to fail me. I 
considered my fate as certain, and that I had no alterna- 
tive but to lie down and perish." In such deplorable 
circumstances there seemed indeed but little room for 
hope ; but the traveller adds, << The influence of reli- 
gion, however, aided and supported me. I reflected, 
that no human prudence or foresight could possibly 
have averted my present sufferings.. I was a stranger 
in a strange land ; yet I was still under the protecting 
eye of that Providence, who has condescended to call 
himself the stranger's friend. 

<< At this moment, painful as my reflections were, the 
extraordinary beauty of a small moss in fructificatioD, 
^ irresistibly caught my attention. I lihention this, to 
show from what trifling circumstances the mind will 
scmietimes derive consolation ; for though the whole 
plant was not longer than the top of one of my fingers, 
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I could 'ilot contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots, leaves, and capsula, without admiration. 

<< Can that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obsoire part of the 
world, a thing which appears of sa small importance, 
look with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings oC 
creatures formed after his own image ? Surdf not ! 
Reflections like these would not allow me to despair. I 
started up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
travelled forwards, assured that relief ws^ at hand, and 
I was not disappointed.'' 

Had this man had no faith in the providence of God, 
it is most probable that he would have fidlen a victim 
to despair. Had he not had the habit of admiring the 
objects of creation^ it is hardly likely he would have seen 
the moss, which suggested those ideas that gave him 
fortitude to use the means of overcoming his dfficulties. 

From this striking instance of deliverance we may 
learn, that there is no situation so deplorable as to ex- 
clude hope or reasonable exertions, which, under the 
divine blessing, may change the gloomiest prospects 
into sunshine* 



SINGULAR VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNjfe. 

1 HE interest of novels and romances turns upon ex- 
tcaordinary and unexpected events. The heroes of the 
.piece are frequently raised to the height of prosperity, 
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or sunk into the depth of adveraity. Yet there are few 
vicis^tudes introdnced into the works of fiction, that are 
not to be found in the drcumstances of real life ; for the 
trials of individuals are often as affecting, and far more 
tnstmc^vetthan the many improbable adventures invent- 
ed merely to amuse, and which mostly mislead by giving 
false views^ and a false estimate, of the enjoyments and 
privadons of our present existence. In order to con-^ 
vince my young readers that they may reap as much 
entertainment from anecdotes of real personages, as 
from those of imagination, I shall mention a few that I 
have selected for the purpose. 

Can any imaginary love tale excite more sympathy 
and compasdon, than the misfortunes of the innocent 
Arabella Stuart^ daughter of the earl of Lenox, who 
was' younger brother to lord Damley, &ther to James 
the First ? Her near relationship to the crown excited 
the jealopsy of both Elizabeth and James, and constru- 
ed her attachment to sir William Seymour^ afterwards 
marquis of Hert^rd, into a crime. 

A suspicion having arisen that the object of a conspi- 
racy) for which sir Walter Raleigh suffered, was to 
place thb young lady on the throne, caused her to be 
confined to'her own house ; but their mutual affection 
outstripped the vigilance of her guards, and they con- 
trived to be privately married. The discovery of the 
wedding was disastrous to both. He was committed to 
the Tower^ and she to close custody, under the guardian- 
ship of sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, but was after- 
wards removed to Mr. Conier's house near Highgate* 
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Whibt in thb femily, her engaging; manners and sub* 
f mission to the authority of her ke^ter, so won his con- 
fidence^ as to give her an op^ortunitf of concerting a 
plan with her husband to escape both on the same day> 
June 3» 161 U The first part of their projects was 
successful ; but it terminated most unfortunately^ as is 
related in Winwood's Memorials, which I shall give in 
his words, making no alteration, but modernising the 
spelling. Having dbguised herself, by drawing a pair 
c^ great French-^hioned hose over her petticoats, put- 
ting on a man's doublet, a man-like perruque, with long 
locks, over her hair, a black hat, black cloak, russet 
boots with red tops, and a rajHer by her side, she walked 
fbrth, between three and four of the clock, with Mr. 
Markham. After they had gone on foot a mile and 
a half to a sorry inn, where Crompton attended with 
their horses, she grew very sick and fakit, so that the 
hostler that held the stirrup said, that gentleman would 
hardly hold out to London. Yet being set on a good 
horse, astride, in an unwonted fashion, the stirring of 
the horse brought blood into her face, and so she rid on 
towards Blackwall; where, arriving about six o'clock, 
finding there in readiness two men, a gentlewoman, and 
a chambermaid, with one boat full of Mr. ^Seymour's 
and her trunks, and another boat for their persons, they 
hasted from thence towards Woolwich. Being come 
so fiir, they bade the watermen row on to Gravesend. 
There the watermen were desirous to land, but for a 
double fre^ht were contented to go on to Lee ; yet, 
.being almost tired by the way, they were fain to lie still 
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at Tilbury^ whil^ the oars went on land to refresh 
themselves. Then they proceeded to Lee, and hj that 
time the day appeared, and they discovered a ship at an- 
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chor a mile beyond them, which was the French bark 
that waited for them. Here the lady would have lam at 
anchor, expecting Mr. Seymour ; but through the im- 
portunity of her followers, they forthwith hcHsted sail to 
seawards. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Seymour, with a perruque 
and beard of black hair, and in a tawney cloth suit, 
walked alone, without suspicion, from his lodging, out 
'At the great west door of the Tower, following a cart 
that had brought him billets. From thence he walked 
along by the Tower wharf, by the warders of the south 
gate, and so to the iron gate, where Rodney was ready 
with oars to receive him. When they oame to Lee, 
and found that the French ship was gone, the billows 
rising very high, they hired a fisherman for twenty shil- 
lings, to set them aboard a certain ship that they saw 
under sail. The ship they foimd not to be it they look- 
ed for, so they made forwards to the next under sail, 
which was a ship of Newcastle. This with much ado 
they hired for forty pounds, to carry them to Calais ; 
but whether the collier did perform his bargain or no, 
is not as yet known. 

On Tuesday in the afternoon, my lord treasurer be- 
ing advertised that the lady Arabella had made an escape, 
sent forthwith to the lieutenant of the tower to set strait 
guard over Mr. Seymour; which he, after his yare 
manner, would thoroughly do, that he would : but com- 
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ing to the prisoner's lodgings^ he found to his great 
amazement) that he was gone from thence one whole 
day before. Now the king and the lords being much 
disturbed at this unexpected accident, 'my lord treasurer 
sent orders to a pinnace that lay at the Downs, to put 
presently to sea, first to Calais Road, and then to scour 
up the coast towards Dunkirk. This pinnace espying 
the aforesaid French bark, which lay lingering for Mr. 
Seymour^ made to her, which thereupon offered to fly 
towards Calais, and endured thirteen shot of the pinnace, 
before she would strike.' In this bark is the lady taken 
prisoner, with her fc^lowers, and brought back towards 
the Tower ; not so sorry for her own restraint, as ^e 
would be glad if Mr. Seymour might escape, whose wel- 
fare she protesteth to affect more than her own. So &r 
our ancient author. 

Mr. Seymour reached Dunkirk in safety, and lived to 
be restored to the honours of his family, and became the 
faithful adherent of Charles the First. His unh^py 
•wife languished four yeios in the Tower, brooding over 
her misfortunes, which, at length deprived her of rea- 
son, till death released her imra a life of misery ; and, 
from the innocence of herxharacter, we may trust she 
was admitted into that happy region, where all tears are 
wiped from the eye, and all sorrows lost in unfiaiding joy. 



The vicissitudes in the life of Jane, dutchess of Nof* 
thumberland, can scarcely be exceeded by the most fer- 
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tile imagtnatioD* She was descended from an honour- 
able &inilf ,and married John, duke of Northumberland^ 
the ambitious father-in-law of lady Jane Gray, and one 
of the greatest men of that age* She lived to see his 
schemes of aggrandizement overthrown, and his head 
severed from his body on the scaffold, as the punish- 
fiient of his aspiring enterprises. She saw her son, the 
lord Guildford Dudley, and his amiable, innocent, con- 
sort, the lady Jane Gray, suffer the same ignominious 
death ; from which, another son was rescued only, by 
his dying in prison ; and the rest of her numerous pro- 
geny, living, as it were, but by permission. As a wife 
and mother, what situation can be conceived more 
wretched, except the additional misery of poverty, to 
which she was reduced, by the confiscaticm of her pro- 
perty. 

The firmness of her mind never deserted her in the 
time of her affliction, nor does she appear to have shown 
less stability of character when a happy change of cir- 
cumstances followed these misfortunes. Through the 
interest of some of the nobility, the queen reinstated her 
in part of her former possessions ; and such was the 
wisdom and prudence of her conduct, that she was en- 
abled to restore her desolated family, under the rule of 
the jealous, cruel, and tyrannic Mary. It is remark- 
able, that her surviving children were distinguished by 
the prosperity and honour that attended them. Am- 
brose was restored to the title of earl of Warwick, and 
enjoyed many other benefits and preferments ; Robert 
was created earl of Leicester, and became one of queen 
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Elizabeth's prime ministers ; and her daughter Mary 
vras the mother of the accomplished sir Philip Sidney. 

As some parts of her will stronp^ly mark her turn 
of mind, besides affording a curious specimen of the 
manners of the age^ I shall transcribe an extract or two 
from it. 

To sir Henry Sidney she bequeathed the gold and 
green hangings in the gallery at Chelsea, with the arms 
of her lord, and those of her own &mily. To her 
daughter, Mary Sidney, her gown of black barred vel- 
vet, furred with sables ; and a gown with a high back, 
of feir wrought velvet. To her daughter Catherine 
Hastings, a gown of purple velvet, a summer gown, and 
a kirtle of new purple velvet, and sleeves belonging to 
the suit. To Elizabeth, daughter to lord Cobham, a 
gown of black barred velvet, furred with lizards. To 
the dutchess of Alva, her green parrot, having nothing 
else worthy for her. From (hese legacies we may infer 
that an expensive suit descended from one generation 
to another, and that the changes of fashion were not in 
those times in an hundredth degree so variable as at 
present. The remaining extracts show that her sorrows 
had greatly humbled her, and tended to prepare htr 
for that awful moment, that will unveil the most secret 
thoughts and propensities of the heftrt, and show us as 
we really are. 

" My will,** says she, " is earnestly and effectually, 
that little solemnitie be made for me ; for I had ever 
have a thousand foldes my debts to be paide, and the 
poor to be given fintoy than anye pompe to be showed 
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Upon my wretched carkes ; therefore to the wormes 
will I goe^ as I have afore wrytten in all pointeS) as you 
will answer yt afore God. And^ you breke any one jot 
of it) your wills heroafter may chaunce be 99 well bro- 
ken." These solemn injunctions were, however, di^- 
beyed, either by the affejcti(Hi or pride of her children ; 
for she was buried with great parade, two heralds attend-* 
ing with many mourners, six dozen of torches, and two 
white branches ; and a canopy borne over her effigies in 
wax, carried in a handsome hearse, to the family vault 
at Chelsea, where she lies interred. 



The life of sir Richard Stainer would furnish good 
materials for a fiction of the marvellous kind, especially 
if the vicissitudes that befel his heirs are united with 
it. He was the commander of a ship of war during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, and distinguished himself by 
several gallant actions. In 1656 having three frigates 
under his command, he fell in with the Spanish Rota, 
consisting of eight sail. Notwithstanding the dispropor- 
tion of numbers, he attacked them, and with such suc- 
cess, that in the space of a few hours he burnt one, sunk 
a second, captured two, and drove two on shore. The 
treasure on board hi^ prizes amounted to 600,000/, ster- 
ling. His riches did not abate his activity in the line of 
his profession : the next year, in company with admiral 
Blake, who had the chief command, he attacked and 
destroyed the Spanish flota in the Bay of Santa Cruz ; 
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an act so miraculous, says Clarendon, ^ that all who 
know the place, wondered how any man, with what 
courage Soever endowed, could have undeitaken it. In- 
deed, Ihey could h^dlypersuade> themselves to believe 
what they had done; whiht.the Spaniards comforted 
themselves with the superstitious belief, that they were 
devils, and not men, who had destroyed their ships. 

Stainer's bravery was rewarded by Cromwell with 
knighthood, and the dignity of a vice admiral. He re- 
ceived additional honours from Charles the Second, 
whom he attended on his return to England. Death 
shortly deprived him of the enjoyment of his titles and 
wealth. Having no children, he bequeathed his large 
property to his brother, who, by involving himself in a 
law-suit, lost the greater part of it, and sunk into poverty. 
His son, the nephew and representative of the distin- 
guished, admired, and wealthy sir Richard Stainer, was 
some years ago a pauper in Birmingham workhouse ! 



Richard Lovelace, sometimes called colonel Love- 
lace, was also a singular instance of the great transitions 
to which the most prosperous situations are exposed* 
After leaving Oxford, where the beauty of his person, 
and the variety of bis accomplishments, procured him 
general esteem and admiration, he entered into the 
army; and having faithfully served his unfortunate 
master, Charles the First, he afterwards entered into the 
service of the French king, and was wounded at the 
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siege of Dunkirk. He, however, recovered, and return- 
ed to England, where he found his beautiful mistress, 
liUcy Sacheverel, who had supposed that he wa? dead, 
married to another ; and his attachment to his sovereign 
having rendered him obnoxious to the powers who then 
had the ascendency, he was thrown into prison ; from 
which having obtsdned a release, he wandered about ia 
rags and poverty ; and being broken down both in mind 
and fortune, died in obscure lodgings, in Gunpowder 
Alley, Shoe Lane. 



The fickle goddess (Fortune) does not always abuse 
her power, by hurling down those to an abyss of mis- 
fortunes, whom she has first raised to the height of 
prosperity : she sometimes reverses her capfioi<nis de- 
crees, and restores the unfortunate to affiuence and com- 
fort, as in the instance of Mrs. Anne Dash, better known / 
by the name of Tolson. This lady having been twice 
married, was, in her second widowhood, reduced to nar- 
row circumstances, and obliged to set up a boarding- 
school, as a means of procuring a livelihood ; but blind- 
ness having disqualified her for that employment, she 
became an object of charity. In the meantime, Dr. 
Caleb Cotesworlh, a physician, 'who had married a rela- 
tion of Mrs. Tolson's died, having amassed in the course 
of his practice, 150,000/. the greater part of which, be- 
ing 1 20,000/. he left to his wife, who surviving only a 
few hours, died without a will, and her large fortune 
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was divided between Mrs. Tobon and two others, as the 
nearest of kin. With a due sense of this signal deliyer- 
ance from a state of humiliation and uncertainty, ^e 
appropriated, by a deed of gift, the sum of 5000/. to be 
expended after her decease in building and endowing an 
alms-house at Isleworth, for six poor men, and the same 
number of women. What a transitioD must pass in 
the breast of this lady, ftx>m receiving a support from the 
bounty of others, to have been enabled to break her 
bread to the hungpy, to have clothed the naked, and to 
have dispensed a permanent liberality to those unborn* 



ON MODISH DRESS. 

r ROM^ want of other amusement, I lately took dp 
a volume of the Travels of Anacharsis, and was forcibly 
struck with the following passage, in the chapter that 
describes the manners of the Athenians. Speaking of 
the article of female dress, he says : << We likewise see 
stuffs, embroidered with gold, and others worked with 
the most beautiful flowers, in their natural colours ; but 
these are employed only in the vekments with which 
they cover the statues of the gods, or ^ the dress of 
the actors at the theatre. To prevent mod^t women 
from wearing them, the laws direct that tjiey shall be 
worn by females of loose reputation." 

The Athenian legislators, no doubt, wisely thought that 
it would be unnecessary to prohibit women who valued 
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their character from putting on such a gaudy habit) 
after commanding it to be worn by those who disgraced 
their sex by their profligacy, and making it, as it were, 
a badge of their order. They could not suppose that a 
virtuous girl would like to assume the appearance of an 
immodest wanton, lest she should be mistaken for a cha- 
racter that she abhors, however she may pity the indi- 
vidual to whom it is attached. 

: Could they now, by any sudden transition, be brought 
to life, and conveyed into the midst of our christiai) me- 
tropolis, how would these grave heathens be astonish- 
ed to see the streets crowded with young women, be- 
tween whose garb they could perceive no distinction, 
however, the manners might lead them to discriminate 
the modest from the bold. 

The form exposed under the light covering of thin 
drapery, the bosom and shoulders bare, with arms un* 
covered nearly up to the shoulders, are such a general 
description of female habiliments, at the present time, 
that they must either suppose that the majority of the 
women they met were of that unhappy class of females, 
who have Isdd aside all claim to modesty and decorum ; 
or that the pure and the depraved adopted the same 
fashions indiscriminately. To what cause can this er- 
ror be attributed in a country celebrated for the virtue 
of its women, and which has produced so many illustn- 
ous female worthies ? 

In the discharge of the duties of the important rela- 
tions of wives and mothers, I believe the English wo- 
men are excelled by no nation upon earth. Domestic 
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pleasures se^m to be no where so* vrell understood : and 
this arises from the manners of the womei!, -who knoif 
how to render home the place of all others the most 
agreeable ; yet, inconsideration and the force of exam- 
ple, lead so many to deviate in the propriety of ^ess, 
that a hint on the subject, from a monitor^ may not be 
amiss, to call the attention of the careless, to restrain 
the folly of the vain, and to rouse the courage of those 
of superior judgment, to dare to be singular in the cause 
of propriety, by holding forth a model for others to fol- 
low. 

Let your dress be becoming and elegant, according 
to your circumstances in life ; but remember to guard 
strictly against every innovation that inclines to immo- 
desty or fantastic levity, let it be worn by whom, it may. 
Wear nothing to be remarked, either for it& oddity or 
novelty. It is better to follow than to lead the mode ; 
and the less dress is made a tppic of conversation^ the 
more room is left for subjects deserving attention* I 
was concerned to hear the low whispers of a circle of 
young ladies, a few evenings ago, in a party of mixed 
company ; as they would have better suited an assembly 
of milliners, whose business it is to compare the forms 
of caps, and the colour of ribbons and feathers, than a 
society of persons whose rank and fortune had given 
them an opportunity of cultivating various lu'ancheft of 
knowledge. Instead of gaining inforomtion^ or ccmmiu* 
nicating it to their companions, the only entertainment 
they could provide was paltry reiaapfcs on the di'css of 
their/ acquaintance. One wore tpo loflg a waist, another 
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too many petticoats, and a third muffled herself up like 
an old maid of the last century. Scandal and small-talk 
generally go together : praise was scantily dispensed, 
till a leader of the ton was brought upon the carpet : 
her perfections were extolled from every mouth ; and I 
collected from her praises, that herdtess chiefly consist- 
ed in going half naked. Disgusted with the insignifican- 
cy of these triflers, I removed to another pait of the 
room, where I enjoyed the conversation of some well- 
informed women, on various subjects. 

When the hour of retirement came, a comparison na- 
turally suggested itself between the turn of mind dis- 
played by those different parts of the company ; and I 
could not help suspecting, that a mistaken education had 
laid the foundation of this fdvolous taste, in which exte- 
rior accomplishments had monopolised so much time^ 
that very little opportunity had been left for reading, and 
the cultivation of the understanding. A well-selected 
collection of books, affording variety, instruction, and 
entertainment, after, the more essential guard of good 
principles, is the best antidote to the evil which this pa- 
per is intended to put out of countenance : as reading, 
judiciously directed, enlarges the understanding, cor- 
rects a depraved taste, and, by associating the readers 
with the most enlightened men of past ages, raises them 
above the pursuit of baubles, that perish with an hour^s 
enjoyment. 
- The following address to Modesty, by Mrs. Bathi be- 
ing appropriate to the present subject, wiH form a suita- 
ble conclusion to it. 
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TO MODESTY- 



Celestial g^est ! whose holy touchy 

True beauty can bestow; 
From thee youth's sweet, expanding fiowei'y 

Receives its finest glow. 

Thine is her still increasing blush, 

And thine her downcast eye i 
She hails thee as her surest friend^ 

Celestial Modesty ! 

No angel is there to protect. 

If thou shouldst once depart ; 
No spirit to defend the form. 

No guardian near the hear^ 

Thou art the fairest ornament. 

To beautify the form ; 
Thou art a shelter plac'd by Heav'n, 

To shield us from the storm. 

Thou art the morning dew of life^ 

An influence divine ! 
Dash not the dew-drop from the flow V, 

Thro' which its beauties shine. 

When guilt, with ever anxious care. 

Thy softening bloom denies; 
In vain the ready hand of art, 

A borrow'd charm supplies. 
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Thou art fair Virtiie's ioveUeat throne ; 

She views her foes from thence ; 
Thou art her safeguard, thou her screen. 

Her watchtow'r and defence : 

A veil by heav'niy pow*r so wrought. 

So wonderfully made. 
That, screeT^ by thee^ the mind retires 

Secure beneath thy shade. 

O, quit me not ! thou essence pure, 

From heav'n's exhaustless store t 
But safely guard and guide my soul 

To life's remotest shore. 



ON THE GRATITUDE OF DOMESTICS, 

V IRTUE, in every form, is lovely and imposing ; but 
the endearing^ qualities of fidelity and gratitude claim 
particular regard ; as they express not only a sense of 
duty in those who practise them, but seeip to flow spon* 
taneously from the heart. A man may be honest, be- 
cause he ought to be so, and because the laws will com* 
pel him to be so. Another speaks the truth, or is sober^ 
from respectable motives ; but he who is faithful and 
grateful, is 8o> because he is attached to his bene&ctor, 
and is impressed with a strong sense of the benefits he 
has received. 
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The wise author of our nature has so connected men 
-with each other, that no one lives for himself alone. He 
that is most rich and powerful depends upon his fellow- 
creatures for a thousand comforts, which his wealth, 
however great, could never procure for him in a solitary 
desert. The labouring hand, of every c)ass, looks to the 
opulent for the reward of his toil, and assistance in the 
time of difficulty. 

The relative connexions of magistrate and subject, 
parent and child, husband and wife, master and servant, 
mutually depend on each other for happiness and the 
performance of reciprocal duties, which opens a large 
field for the exercise of gratitude. History furnishes 
many striking examples of heroes who have«devoted 
themselves to death, in the service of their country, as a 
grateful tribute for the benefits they have derived from 
it. The desire of transmitting a celebrated name to 
posterity, probably, had some influence in these illustri- 
ous deeds* Domestic life, though a less distinguished 
theatre of action, is fruitful in virtuous deeds which flow 
from a less suspected source; as, from their privacy, 
they cannot attract admiration, beyond th^ circle of those 
who are immediately concerned in them ; and are of the 
highest value, from the frequent opportunities of per- 
forming them, and being within the reach of the lowest 
classes. 

In civilised society the different degrees of master and 
servant are unavoidable : those who abound in wealth, 
will not labour; and those who are destitute, gladly 
exchange their industry for a share of the good things 
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possessed by their neighbours. At the first view, this 
order of things excites pity for those who are obtiged to 
devote their time and talents to the service of others ; 
and their lot is considered as less fortunate than that of 
their employers : but, on further reflectioni this variety 
of stations is a means of calling forth the most amiable 
dispositions in both parties : kindness and tender consi- 
deration, from the masters towards their servants ; and 
fidelity and gratitude, from th^m to their benefactors 
and protectors. 

Though an undistinguishing outcry of the ingratitude 
of servants is a common topic oFxliscourse, it by no 
means follows that it is a universal fault. The want of 
it may <tften be attributed to a defect of education ; a 
strong jealousy that prevails between the two ranks ; 
and tlie inconsiderate unkindness of superiors, who too 
seldom think of cultivating a lasting friendship with 
them. Inmates of a day, can they feel a strong regard 
for the interests of a master or a mistress, who will dis- 
charge them for the most trifling fault ; and perhaps, 
for a hasty word, throw a helpless girl unprotected on 
the wide worki I Numerous instances might be collect- 
ed of servants, who, from kind treatment, have formed 
the strongest attachment to their masters, and have 
shown it at the risk of every thing that was valuable 
to them. Two shall suffice, as a proof that it is well 
worth the endeavour to win the regard of those people 
whom we proudly call oar inferiors ; though events 
may so turn out, as to convince us that we stand as much 
in need of their friendship, as they do of ours. ». 
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A gentleman was travelling, with his valet de cham- 
bre, in a sledge, through one of the extensive forests 
in Poland, when they were suddenly attacked by a num- 
ber of wolves, which leaped furiously at the carriage. 
The servant, who instantly perceived that ekher he dr 
the gentleman must fall a victim to their fury, exchdm- 
ed, ^< Protect my wife and children ;" and without hesi- 
tation inished into the midst of them, perished in a mo- 
ment, and by this generous act saved his master, who 
fled from the danger by driving on with the greatest n- 
pidity. 

When M. Barthelemy was sent, with several others, 
into banishment into Cayenne, his servant Le Tellier, 
came running up, as he was getting into the carriage, 
with an order from the Directory, permitting him to ac- 
company his master. He delivered it to Augereau, 
who, having read it : said : <^ You are determined then, 
to share the fate^of these men, who are lost for ever. 
Whatever events await them, be assured they will never 
return." " My mind is made up," answered Le Tel- 
lier ; << I shall be but too happy to share the misfor- 
tunes of my master." '* Well, then," replied Augureau, 
'< go, fanatic, and perish with him :" at the same time 
adding : ^^ Soldiers, let this man be watched as closely 
as these miscreants." 

Le Tellier threw himself on his knees before his mas- 
ter, who felt exquisite pleasure at this awful moment, to 
press so affectionate a friend to his bosom. This wor- 
thy fellow continued to show the same courage and at- 
tachment during the \oyage and after they arrived at 
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Cayenne ; and was treated as an equal and companion, 
not by his master only, but by the 'companions of his 
exile. 

There can be no doubt that the groundwork of the 
strong regard of these two domestics for their masters, 
was the kind conduct they had received from them : for 
who AVer loved either a tyrant or thoughtless, domineer* 
ing fool, whose cHily consideration was the gratification 
of the present moment, without entering into the feel- 
ings or sufferings- of those who minister to his pleasures ? 
The Spanish grandees give a fine example of that grati- 
tude that is due for faithful services : they seldom dis- 
charge a servant that is grown old, or disabled from per* 
forming his usual business ; and in Spain, it is not ex- 
traordinary to see nobles . impoverished by the great 
number of aged servants, transmitted, like an hereditary 
estate, from father to son, whom they maintain in all the 
comforts their declining years require. 



SELECT EPITAPHS. 

XT is a common observation, that the affection pr vanity 
of survivors, often flatter those who are no longer in a 
condition to receive gratification from fine complimentSy 
by inscribing on their tombs a list of virtues, to which, 
when living, they had but a slender claim. In many 
instances this may be true, yet I am inclined to believe, 
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that the living may gain advantage from the incense 
offered to the dead 9 and that it is often desirable to pre- 
^' serve the remembrance of an excellent or extraordinary 
character in an epitaph) as an example to survivors* 

The records of the dead are by no means an unin- 
structive lesson : they teach us the shortness of life, and 
the certainty of death ; truths well known before we 
enter the church-yard, yet the revival of them is at least 
wholesome. Nor can we examine the rude tombs of the 
most obscure burying-ground, without being forcibly 
struck with the number of those, who are either sudden- 
ly snatched away, or cut off in the bloom of life. 

Impressed with the instructive tendency of such tes- 
timonials to deceased virtue, 1 have selected a few from 
Mr. Lyson's account of the Environs of London, for the 
beneRt of my readers, wIk) will, I trust, forgive me for 
having chosen a subject of such a sombre hue. 

The celebrated lord BoUingbroke spent the latter 
part of his life in elegant retirement, in the house of his 
ancestors at Battersea. His second wife was widow of 
the marquis de Vilette, and niece of the accomplish- 
ed madam de Maintenon. She died a short time before 
her husband, and lies buried in the same vault with him 
in Battersea church ; where, on the north wall, is a 
monument to their joint memory. The inscription on 
the lady I shall transcribe, as a model of female excel- 
lence : 
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In the BAine vaults are interred the remains of 

MARY CLARA D£S CHAMPS DE MARCELLY, 

Marchioness of Villette, and Viscountess BoUingbrokey 

of anoblefamily, 
bred in the court of Lewis Fourteenth. 
She reflectedji lustre on the fbrmer, by the superior accomplish. 

ments of her mind ; 

she was an ornament to the latter, 

by the amiable dignity and grace of her behaviour. 

She Uved 
the honour of her own sex* ' 
; thedelight and admiratioiiof ours: 

she died 
an object of imitation to both, ^ 
with all the firmness that reason, with all the resign&tiorT 

that religion, can kispire, 

aged r4^ the 18th of March* 

X750, 



Dr. Parr was oharplain to arehbishop Usher: his 
monument is in Camberwell church-yard : the inscrip- 
tion upon it describes so much virtue in a concise man- 
ner, as to afford an instructive lesson to public teachers 
of every sect. After mentioning the death of his wife is 
added : 

Here also Iteth her husband, 

RICHARD PARR, D. D. 

Vicar of this place almost thirty-eight years, 

Ob. November 2d, 1691. 

He was in preaching, constant ; 

in life, exemplary ; 
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in piety imd cUiurity» mpst emuie»t ; 

a lover of peace and hospitidity ; 

and* in 6i)e» 

a true dUciple of Jeiua Christ 



Lawyers may receive some instruction from the fol- 
lowing hc^ours^ble testimony to one of thejir proEpssioDj 
who lies at Cheam in Surry. 

Saered to the menory 

of the homitirable 

sm JOSEPH YATES, KNIGHT, 

<rf'Peel Hall, in Laneasfaire, 

flucceisively a judg« of the cooKa of Kiog^i Beach and 

Common Fleaa ; 

whose merit advanced him to the seat of justice, 

which he filled with the most distinguished ahiiities, and 

invincible integrity. 

He died t^ nh di^ of Jxm» }^70, 

in the 48th year of hia age, 
iei^vii^ the world to lament the loss of an honest 1114^ and 

ahle judge, 

firm to assert, 

and strenuous to support, 

the laws and constitution 

of his country* 



Let the young and amiable drop a tear of sympathy 
on the tomb of John Ayton Thon^son, a youth of 
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fifteen, whose Tutoea we mammsmMSa^ by Murphy, 
in these lines : 

* 

If in the morn of life each winning grace^ 
The converse sweet, the mind illumin'd face. 
The Kvely wit that charm'd with early art. 
And mUd auctions streaming from the heart : 
If these, lov'd youth, could check the hand of fate. 
Thy matchless worth had claim'd a longer date ; 
But thou art blest, while here we heave the sigh i 
Thy death is virtue wafted to the sky« 
Yet still thy image fond afiection keeps. 
The. ttre remembers, and the mother weeps ; 
Stilly the friend grieves, who saw thy vernal bloom. 
And here, sad task, inscribes it on thy tomb. 



Filial piety is exemplified in the following lines, writ- 
ten by the daughter of Mrs. Anne Cooper, who is in- 
terred at Pancras : 

Ah ! shade rever'd, this frail memorial take, 
' Tis all, alas ! thy sorrowing child can make. 
On this faint stone, to mark thy parent worth. 
And claim thy spot that holds thy sainted earth. 
This clay-cold shrine, the corpse enshrouded here. 
This holy hillock bath'd with many a tear ; 
These kindred flow'rs that o'er thy bosom grow. 
Fed by the precious dust that lies below : 
E'en these rude branchaphat embrace thy head. 
And the ^reen sod that forms thy sacred bed i 
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Than all the monuments of proudest art. 

Tet» yet alittle, and thy child shall come 

To join a mother in this decent toiph* 

This only spot of all the world is mln^^ 

And spon my dmta sweet shi^^c ! shaV mU with thine. 



/ 



The epitaptb on lady Berry'is moBument in Stepney 
church-yard, forms a striking contrast to the assuming 
airs of a dashing female of the modern ton; 

Come, ladies, ye that would appear 
Like angels fine* come dress you here ; 
Come dress you at this marble stone. 
And make this humble gfw^your own ; 
Which once adom'd as fair a mind) 
As e'er yet lodg'd in. woman land* 
So she was dressed, whose humble Ufe 
Was free from pride, was free from strife ; 
Free from all envious brawls and jars. 
Of human life the civil wars ; 
These ne'er disturb'd her peaceful mind. 
Which still was gentle, still was kind. 
Her very looks, her garb, her mein, 
Disclos'd the humble soul within. 
Trace her through every seene of Mfe, 
View her as widow, virgin, wifb ; 
Still the same....humble she appears, 
The same in youth, the same ia years ; 
The same in low and Mgh estSe, 
Ne'er vexed with thls« ne'er mov'd with that. 
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As fair,a8pp«t|an4io«diui«h€t» 
Go learn of her humility^. 
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The elegant inscription on the tomb of Mrs. Newte, 
written by her husbahd, is not a testimony to her excel- 
lence only, but also to hb affection. 

I weep on earth, while thy triumphant soul» 
Bests dearest, lovely friend, is lifted higb> 

To taste the peace of heaven, reserved alone 
For those like thee who ltve» like thee who die. 

Thy eye was intellect^ t}^y lip was love i 
Soon was the blessing firom my bosom tom» 

When scarce possess'd^tho' innocence was tbint^ 
Mild as the lucid softness of the mism. 

Yet was not innocence alone thy praise, 

'Twas virtue, active as llivlMng fire 
That (^Ids the earth ; 'twas charity divine. 

Bright like the bounty of ithy matchless sire. 

BlCss'd be the day when love oppos'd thy fate. 
Whose fbnd cares held nbk thy parting breath, 

And in the tott'ring hour omnortal pa£ 
Which soothe with synpiKlqr Ike par^s of deatffi. 

The iprord of the all-mtfiig #ad tcff^Murt, 
And now iteeweS, sweet f^tthier of my liil, 

I must not mourn th' irreparable stroike : 
Heav'n gains an angel, while ItoseawifK 
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The fbllowing, written by Gray on Mrs. Jane Clerke, 
displays forcibly the virtues of a matron : 

Lo ! where this silent marble weepSt 

A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps ; 

A heart within, whose sacred cell 

The peaceful virtaes lov*d to dwell : 

Affection warm, and faith sincere, 

And soft humanity weee there. 

In agony, in death resign'd. 

She felt the wound she left behind. 

Her infimt image, here below, 

Sits smiling on a father's woe ; 

Whom, what aviuls, while yet he strays ' 

Along the lonely vale of days ; 

A pang to sacred sorrow dear, 

A sigh, an unavailing tear. 

Till time shall ev*ry grief remove. 

With life, with memory, and with love. 



Genius and virtue seem to have been closely united 
in the character of Dr. Rose of Chiswick, as commem- 
orated by Mr. Murphy> in the following epitaph : 

Whoe'er thou art, with silent footsteps tread 
The hallow'd mould where Rose reclines his head. 
Ah 1 let not folly one kind teai deny, ^ 

But pensive pause where truth and honour lie ; . 
His, the gay wit that fond affection drew ; 
Oft heard, and oft admirM, yet ever new > 
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Tbe beftrt that melted at another'^ ^rief : 
Tl^e hand in s^ciet thiit bestow'd relief ; 
Scieiioe imUoetor'd with th^ pride of aqhoolf^ 
An^ ^utive g^odneH^ Nefirom fonn^l niUNi i 
With seal tbroaghli^^ be «ott'4 in lewait^u cnim. 
But mope* Mr vlrliid, to promole thy Uvm i 
Hiii ewM7 action aought thu Mbktt end ; 
The teniei" ha«baiifl» fath«r» hvothep* fviend. 
Perhaps e'en new» {rom yoi^ renlma of day* 
To hU kw'd relativei be aeoda a my s 
|»leM*4 to behold nffeetions ttbi bt8««ni» 
Witb fiial dvrty fftite tfeM velire aUMitb 



Flattery is so generally confined to the great, tl^t we 
have but little reason to suspect the truth of those praises 
which are bestowed upon such as have lived in the hum- 
ble rank ^f m obs^^r^ situation. Dr; Hs^wkesworth 
did not think it beneath the (Ugnity of his pen, to record 
the virtues of a person of this class, in an inscription 
OD a tomb m Biximley churck-yard^ which runs thus : 

Uea tbe body of 

fitlZABJITH MONK* 

who departed this life on the 2rth of Au^st, 1753, 

aged 101. 
She was the widow of John Monk of this place^ Blacksmith* 
her 8econ# husband, to whbm she had been a wife near llf^y 
yeafs* by whom she htuS no chihirefi (and of the issue of her 
first flMrriage none lived lo tlie second) but virtue wOuM nqt 
nAr bet 19 be cMdJkss. AKiatert to whrnn^ aodtowboae 
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father and mother she had been nurse (such is the anc 
iy of temporal prosperity) became dependant upon str 
for the necessaries of life : to him she aflforded the prol 
of a mother. This parental charity was retUErned with fi 
fection, and she was supported hi the feebleiiess of age, t 
whom she had cherished in the helplessness of ii^«ncy. 
it be remembered, that there is no station in which in 
will not obtain power to be liberal, nor any character on 
liberality wiU not confer honour* She had been long pn 
by a simple and unaffected piety, for that awfiil moment, * 
however, delayed, is universally sure. How few are a 
an equal time of probation ! ISmr many, by their lives, t 
to presume on more ! To preserve the memory of thl 
soo, but yet more to perpet—f the lesson of her li£ 
stone wy erected by voluntary contribution. 



DUKE DE MONTPENSIER. 

X HE daily vicisutudes of human life present an 
haustible theme for reflecdon. Youth, beauty, ta 
grandeur, and riches, are often only the pageants 
day, and elude the fond grasp of their possessors 
young must become old ; the handsome lose 
charms, from disease, or the natural alteratio 
tin^; the wit becomes a dotard ; and the rich 
beAne poor. It is, however, a consoling cirounsi 
that adversity strengthens the mind) and some 
counterbalances the sufferings it occasions, by tht 
sons it imparts. Many characters have shone 
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peculiar lustre in the most calamitous situations ; and 
have displayed virtues that might have never been form- 
ed in prosperity. 

Some anecdotes of the late duke of Montpensier 
have excited these remarks ; and, as they afforded me 
pleasure and instruction) I persuade myself they will be 
an acceptable example to others, of virtue struggling 
with misfortune. This yoygg prince was the second 
son of the duke of Orlean^who was nearly allied to 
Louis the Sixteenth by blood ; and possessed of such 
immense wealth, that he might have been a powerful 
check to the spirit of faction, had he exerted his influ- 
ence in favour of order and moderate reform, and have 
established a lasting fame for himself, as the true lover 
of his country and mankind. But, stimulatedy'ite is 
supposed, at first, by revenge, for some affront he had 
received, and afterwards actuated by ambition and sinis- 
ter views, he joined the popular party in all its wild ex- 
cesses, took the name of Egalite, and, having squan- 
dered his vast property amongst his partizans, fell a 
victim to the cruelty and ingratitude of Robespierre ; 
leaving his family to seek protection and support 
amongst those who were willing to afford shelter to the 
unfortunate. The elder son, now duke of Orleans, fled 
to America ; the two younger ones, less successful in 
escaping from the power of their enemies, were thrown 
into the dungeons of Fort St. John, at Marseillesj^^n 
after th^eath of their father, which happened in iWs. 
Here th^ languished together during the tedious pe- 
riod of forty. three months, with scarcely a ray of hope 
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that any thing but a public exeooticMi would ^ a period 
to their ccmfineiiieiit. 

In this dismal situation, their principal solace was the 
0)nnpathy and tenderness of each ether, dome fiiToiir- 
alile circumstances encouraged them to attempt an e»> 
C9Lpe. Count Beaujolois^ the young^est^ succeeded, and 
had reached a place of security and conceahnent^ when 
lie discovered that his br^er, the duke of Montpen- 
sier, had fallen from the ^^Is of his prison, as he was 
descending, and having broken his leg, was retaken, and 
again Immersed in his former dreadiul habitalioB. On 
hearing the fate of his unhappy brother, fraternal afiec- 
tion overcame all regard to persond safety : he deter- 
mined te share his misfortunes, whatever they miglit 
be, ^ffld afford him that comfort that is found under all 
circumstances, in the society of an affectionate friend. 
He therefore surrendered himself, without delay, and 
they remained together in this horrid place of confine- 
ment, till one of the many changes in the French go- 
vernment opened their prison doors ; when, after en- 
countering great hardships and difficulties, they repsdred 
to America, in order to join their eldest brother. 

On leaving, that country they came to England, where 
their youth, their misfortunes, and their virtues, ensured 
them protection. They were received into circles of 
the highest rank, and generously noticed by the royal 
faj^P : still they were exiles, driven from their coun- 
trfTseparated from their kindred, stripped of^heir in- 
heritance, and obliged to suffer many privati^s, which 
called forth the frequent exercise of patient fortitude. 
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Amongst these brothers, th% duke of Montpensier was 
distinguished fqr his talents, and the constancy with 
which he bore these vicissitudes ; a virtue more diffi- 
cult to support than the heroic courage which he dis- 
played at the tender age of sixteen, in Champagne, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Jemappe. 

Having undergone a life of trial, and, in the short 
space of thirty-two years, experienced the extremes of 
prosperity and adversity, he was removed from his mor- 
tal career, and his remains were deposited amongst the 
illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. His brother, 
the duke of fiourbon, attended as chief mourner ; and 
every mark of respect due to his birth and character was 
observed at the funeral ceremony. 

Th^ early death of this young man ; his extraoidina- 
ry story, unmerited misfortunes, and eminent virtues, 
the growth of these afflictions ; call forth our commise- 
ration, and afford a striking lesson to the gay, the pros- 
perous, and unthinking, that notking but viitue and con- 
scious rectitude are permanent in our present state of 
existence. 
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THE SLAV£.TRAD£ AKD THOMAS CLARKSON. 



** The crown of penererance U sueccts." 



It seems incumbent on every one ^i^ho labours for the 
instruction of the rising generation^ to display the steps 
by which the British nation has emerged from barbar- 
ism, ^d attained that pre-eminence in morals^ science, 
and freedom, that she now enjoys. From a horde of sa* 
vages she is become the arbitress of Europe, the guar- 
dian of the weak, the scourge of the oppressor, and the 
powecfiil ally of those who struggle for independence. 

This height has been gained by gradual means. The 
first seeds of civilisation were sown by the Romans. 
The Saxons improved the civil polity of the inhabitants ; 
and laid the foundatiqii for a free representation, the 
great bulwark of all our privileges. The augmentation 
of towns, and the increase of commerce, slowly, but 
with certainty, undermined the feudal system, and en- 
couraged the love of liberty. The glorious reformation 
diffused light and learning amongst the people, and pre- 
pared them for obtaining and enjoying the blessings of 
a free constitution, under which every member of the 
em^j^ the slaves in the West Indies excepted, has an 
eqj^j^claim to protection. 

The revolution in 1 688 settled our government on fix- 
ed principles ; but it did not put a boundary to the pro- 
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l^ess of improvement* Many have been the advances 
in science and morals since that time ; amongst which, 
as one of the most striking, noble, and effectual, in en- 
larging the happiness of mankind, must be classed the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade : an act of the legislature^ 
that passed on the 25th of March, 1807 : a day to be 
commemorated to the latest posterity, by the virtuous 
of all countries, as putting a termination to the greatest 
mass of enormous cruelty, injustice, and oppression, 
that ever disgraced a civilised nadon. 

Let the young, the generous, and micorrupted, read 
attentively the histories of this diabolical trade, ^ long 
countenanced by the Christian kingdoms of Europe, 
that they may cherish an implacable hatred against the 
vices it occasioned, and be on their guard against any 
ialse reasonings that may be urged for its renewal. Let 
them trace the progress of a slave voyage, from leaving 
the British port to landing the wretched freight in the 
West Indies ; the inhuman treiCtment of the sailors em- 
ployed in this nefarious traffic ; the dishonourable iraucU 
pracdsed to entrap the negroes ; the wars that hav« 
been excited amongst them ; the separation of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
when torn from every dear connexion ; their sufferings 
on board the vessel, from ill usage, want of room, dis- 
ease, and despaicL-^ Accompany them on shore ; see 
them sold like beasts of burden, in public mark^^and 
consigned to slavery for the rest of tbeSr lives: a nwry 
that de^t:^ids to their children. Behold the multitudes 
tlmt die either (^ broken heaarts^ hardsl^ps, or change 
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of life, in what i» called the seasoning. Cast your eyes 
oii the survivors, dragging out the remains of .their 
wretched eiustence, at the disposal of another who con- 
temptuously considers them as an inferior race, beneatli^ 
his sympathy* Their treatment is generally consistent 
with this opinion ; and, in many instances, has been 
stained with the most inhuman cruelty. 

What humanity can be expected from masters who 
are capable of calculating the economical effects of pre- 
semng the lives of their negroes, by moderate labour, 
and plenty of wholesome food ^ or of wearing them out 
in a short space by contrary measures, and deciding in 
favour of the latter ? It makes a feeling mind shudder 
to suppose, that there ever was a man who could coolly 
weigh the expediency of the gradual destruction of his 
fellow-creatures, as a means of enriching himself ; and 
yet there have been many such. When we consider 
the hardness of heai't this scandalous trade has occa* 
sioned, we must rejoice still more fervently that it is 
atbollshed : and, whilst we lament numberless instances 
of depraved barbarity retorded in the history of the 
Slave-trade, mourn over those whose unfortunate situa- 
ations, by imperceptible degrees, has undermined every 
virtue ; and rendered them, as candidates for immorta- 
lity, greater objects of compassion, than the miserable 
wretches over whom they have tyrannised with such un- 
leeliM brutality. 

How many affecting narratives might be collected 
from the lives of negroes who haire been inveigled ot 
breed fmn their native country ! (fbr we cannot suppose 
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that any one ever voluatarity became a slave) andy if 
<mr hearts could be wrung with the sorrows of an indi* 
vidual, what must w& feel for thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, each of whose sufiferings would <^ harrow up the 
soul ?*' 

It is a triumphant and consoling idea, that Great Bri- 
tain has given to the surrounding nations the first exam- 
ple of prohibiting this unjust and criminal species of 
commerce. America, in the same month, acted in the 
same manner : and, as men become more enlightened^ 
and more civilised, the Abolition will doubtless be gene- 
rsdly adopted ; and, in future ages, it will seem as in* 
credible that Europeans once traded in men, forced or 
stolen from the coasts of Africa, as it now does to assert 
that the natives of our own island were transported to 
Rome, and sdd in the Roman market. 

We are greatly indebted to those individuals who 
have been the means, under Proridence, of putting an 
end to a practice so disgraceful to humanity, so produc- 
tive of wickedness and misery in all its stages, and so 
particularly reproachful to a people who idolise liberty. 
Many defenders of the oppressed A&icans have arisen 
within the last half century ; and the circumstances at- 
tending the Slave-trade ha?e been better understood by 
the world at large, fram the writings and conversations 
of those who have interested themselves in its abolition. 
A few advocates s^peared previous to that time, but 
their works are become f^solete. » 

Mr. Granville Sharp made the first success&l cffoit 
to procure them relief, by asserting their claim to free- 

F 2 
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dom when landed on the Bntith shore : and| in order 
to qualify himself to pkad their cause effectually^ devofe* 
ed two or three years to the study of the law : an idle 
man would have been deterred by the necessity of such 
an effort. After repeated attempts to nescue negroes 
brought to England, from being forcibly carried out of 
the kingdom, attended with much expence, fatigue^ and 
difiiculty, the opinion of the judges decided, that, as soon 
sa any slave teu his foot upon English territory^ he be- 
comes free. 

Many writers of the fii*st eminence furthered the 
cause of humanity, and prepared the public mind to con- 
cur with the endeavours of individuals to terminate this 
commerce in human beings. The Quakers, as a body 
discouraged their members from retaining slaves ; and 
many instances auKHig them occur of private interest 
being sacrificed to a soiae of duty, both in America and 
England, by setting thdi* slaves free. Anthony Bene* 
zet and John Woolman (both of that community) were 
strenuous advocates for the negroes ; and had con^der- 
able influence in improving their treatment in slavery, 
as well as putdng a stop to the trade. 

No individual seems to have given up every other 
pursuit) and to have devoted his whole time, talents, and 
thoughts, to the accomplishment of this mos^ desirable 
object, but Thomas Ciarkson, a gentleman on whose 
mind an accidental circumstance made such an impres- 
sion, as determined him to m^e the deliverance of 
Africa from the miseries of tlieSlave*trade, the business 
ofiiis life. The subject of a Latin dissertation which 
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he wrote at coUege^ ga?e him this bias, and led him to 
an investigation of the miseries and wickedttesaof this 
traffic. The further he inquired, the more strongly be 
felt an trreaistible impulse to sacrifice everj thing for 
its abolition* This is his own account of his feelings on 
this occasion : << In favour of the undertaking, I urged 
to myself, that never was any cause, which had been 
tsdcen up by man in any country, or in any age, so great 
and important ; that never was there one in which so 
much misery was heai'd to cry for redress ; that never 
was there one in which so much good could be done ; 
never one^ in which the duty of Christian charity could 
be so extensively exercised ; never one, more worthy 
of the devotion of a whole life towards it ; and that, if a 
man thought property, be ought to rejoice to hfave been 
called into existence, if he were only permitted to be* 
come an instrument in forwai*ding it, in any part of its 
prog^ss. Against these saidments, on the other hand^ 
I had to urge, that I had been designed for the church ;' 
that I had already advanced as far as deacon's orders 
in it ; that my prospects there, on account of my con* 
nexions, were then brilliant ; that, by appearing to de» 
aert my profession, my family would be dissatisfied, if 
not unhappy. These thoughts pressed upon me, and 
rendered the conflict difficult. But the sacrifice of my 
prospects staggered me, I own, the nH»8t. When the 
other objections, which I have related, occurred to me^ 
my enthusiasm instantly, like a flash of lightning, con- 
sumed them ; but this stuck to me and troubled me. I 
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bad ambition ; I bad a tbirst after worldly interest and 
honours, and I could not extinguisb it at once. I was 
more than two hours in solitude, under this painful con- 
flict. At length I yielded ; not because I saw any rea- 
sonable prospect of success in my new undertaking ; 
(for all cool-headed and cool-hearted men would have 
pronounced against it ;) but, in obedience, I believe, to. 
a higher power. And this I can say, that both on the 
moment of this resolution, and for some time afterwards, 
I had more sublime and happy feelings, than at any for- 
mer period of my life." 

This good resolution, so well begun, was steadily pur- 
sued through every opposition and difficulty, till his 
health was so totally undermined by incessant apptica* 
tion, he was obliged to withdraw from public activity in 
the cause for a considerable time. The derangement 
of the nervous system was brought on by the severe la- 
bours attached to the service in \j;hich he had so ardent- 
ly engaged. " For seven years," says he, " I had a 
correspondence to maintain with four hundred persons, 
with my own hand. I had some book or other, annually 
to write in behalf of the cause. - In this time I had tra* 
veiled more than thirty-five thousand miles in search of 
evidence, and a great part of these journeys in the 
night." Add to this, the weight of anxious thought 
that daily oppressed him, lest, after all, he should fail 
in the great point so near his heart. 

After his recovery, he renewed his exertions with 
the ^ame vigour as before ; and, at length, had the un* 
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speakable satis&ctioli of seeing all obstacles subdued, 
and the ^reat and glorious cause gsdned, of a total and 
immediate abolition of the Slave-trade. 

Judge of his sensations at this happy moment: grati- 
tude to the great Giver of all Good ; a delightful sympa- 
thy with those who were delivered from the dread of 
whips and chains ; and a consciousness of having been 
enabled to have been a powerful instrument to produce 
these happy effects. Such feelings must have been a 
reward superior to the wealth of worlds. Young reader ! 
imitate his unwearied perseverance in doing good^ and 
th^ palm of peace will be thine. 



DISGUISES. 

Strange instances have occurred) in all ages, of 
persons who have affected the dispositions and employ- 
ments of the opposite sex ; thus we read of females who 
have wielded the sceptre^ headed armiesj and forgotten 
the delicacy of their frame and the innate modesty of 
their nature, in the field 6f battle. Some have indulged 
this propensity so far, as to assume the habit and chih 
racter of the contrary sex ; and have carried on the im^ 
posture with 'such address, as to completely conceal 
their secret to the end of their lives.* Where choice only 
has been the motive, one would almost conclude, that 
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the mind and body had been mismatched, and by some 
mishap had been discordantly united. 

In others, no doubt, it has arisen from some unusuat 
train of circumstances, that has led to this unnatural dis- 
gube, and offers the best apology that can be made for 
it. It is a folly that seems principally confined to low 
life ; for I remember but few examples of such a depra- 
vity of taste, amongst those who rise to eminence of sta- 
tion. 

One of these, nevertheless, is recorded on a monu- 
ment in Chelsea churchy commemorating the masculine 
courage of Ann Chamberlayne, only daughter of Ed- 
ward Chamberlayne, doctor of laws. She seems to 
have caught the ardour of a naval spirit from her bro- 
thers, who had distinguished themselves as sea officers} 
for she put on the habit of a sailor, and entered on board 
a fireship commanded by one of them, and fought 
bravely against the French for six hours. This sounds 
very heroical ; but it is unamiable, and would ill-qualify 
her for the endearing offices of wife and mother. 



In the burial ground of Chelsea College was interred, 
With military honours, another female warrior, called 
Chrtttian Danes, alias Mother Ross ; she had served 
in several campaigns under king William and the duke 
qf Mariborougfa. • 
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Hannah Snell was, about the year 1750, actually put 
upon the out-pensioner's list at Chelseaj on account of 
the wounds she received at the siege of Pondicherry. 
Her singular story excited a considerable share of the 
public attention^ and she was engaged to sing, and per- 
form the military exercises, at various places of public 
entertainment. 

§ 

A lady of fortune who admired the heroism and ex- 
cent ricity of her conduct, became god-mother to her son, 
and contributed liberally to his education. Her pension 
was augmented, by a special g^ant, to a shilling a day, 
and paid regularly to the time of her death. In the lat- 
ter part of her life she discovered symptoms of insanity, 
and died at the age of 69, in Bedlam. 

The two latter, spending their lives in a camp and be- 
ing of an animated turn of mind, caught a sympathetic 
spirit from their companions, and misapplied a courage 
and fortitude, that would have been more characteristic 
if they had been exerted in giving assistance to the 
wounded and the dying. 



"IXy^, disguise of Mary East, a publican at Poplar, is 
more unaccountable. She supported the character of 
landlord of the White Horse Inn in that parish thirty-six 
years, and during that time served the office of headbo- 
rough and overseer of the poor; and when accident 
obliged her to discover her sex, she was in nomination^ 
for Churchwarden. 
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The death of a >Tgman who bad lived with her in the 
character of her wife, imravelled the secret ; for feel- 
ing the approaches of dissolutioo, it became necessary 
to divide the property acquired by their partnership, and 
to bequeath her moiety to her relations. 

Mrs. East, upon this eclaircissement, resumed the 
female dress, and soon afterwards prosecuted William 
Barwick* for having extorted considerable sums of mo- 
ney from her at various times for concealing her sex. 
He was tried at Hicks's hall, on the 2l8tof October, 
1766, and sentenced to stand three times on the pillory, 
and to suffer four years imprisonment. Mrs. £astl>e- 
ing a very ignorant woman, he, and a few others who 
were privy to the circumstances, temfied her by the 
assurance that she was liable to be hanged for the im- 
posture she had practised. After the matter became 
public, she quitted business, and lived comfortably upon 
the fruits of her industry. The deception p^it upon the 
public by her and her supposed wife, was attiibuted to 
disappointments in love that had befallen them both ; 
in order, therefore, to avoid all further addresses, they 
deternlined to pass for a married couple* 



A most romantic sketch of the life and adventures of 
a person named Russel, who was buried at Streatham, 
is given by Mr. Lysons, who seems to have been at some 
trouble to collect an authentic account of him. He liv- 
ed to so great an age, that he declared himself to be 108^ 
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and had the address to conceal his sex for so long a pe- 
riod) that, although bom in the parish, none was able to 
detect the imposition. It is supposed that he assumed 
the name of a sister, who either died whilst young, or 
probably settled in some remote^ part of the country. 
Under the- name of Elizabeth, therefore, he applied, in 
the year 1770, for a certificate of his baptism, nor was 
there any suspicion but that he was a female till his 
death. He attached himself early in life to the gypsies, 
and being of a rambling disposition, visited most paits 
of the continent as a stroller or vagabond. In many of 
his rambles he was the companion of the celebrated 
Banafylde Moore Carew, who preferred the uncertain, 
disgraceful, wandering life of these people, to one of 
order and respectability, to which his birth entitled him. 
Perhaps our hero, Russel, admired the singularity of his 
taste, and was stimulated by the spirit of adventure 
which had misled Carew into such a bye path, to think 
there was merit in imitating him. It is likely that in 
some of their exploits, the necessity of concealment, in 
order to avoid the hands oi justice, might first induce 
him to assume the garb of a woman ; but there seems 
no clue to discover the motive that influenced him to 
continue it. 

When advanced in years, he settled at Chipsted in 
Kent, where he kept a large shop. Sometimes he tra- 
velled the country with goods, in the character of a mar- 
ried woman, having changed his maiden name for that 
of his husband, who carried the pack ; and to his death 
was bis reputed widow? being known by the familiar ap- 

o 
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pellation of Bet Page. In the course of his travels he 
attached himself much to itinerent quack doctors, learn- 
ed their nostrums, and practised their arts. His long 
experience gained him the chai^cter of a most infallible 
doctress, to which profession he added that of an astrolo- 
ger, and followed both trades to great profit ; yet such 
was his extravagance, that he died worth six shillings 
only. It was a common custom with him to spend what- 
ever he had in his pocket at an alehouse, where he usu- 
ally treated his companions. About twelve months before 
his death, he came to reside at his native place. His ex- 
traordinary age procured him the notice of many of the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly that of Mr. Thrale, in whose kitchen he was fre- 
quently entertained. Dr. Johnson, who found him a 
shrewd si^nsible person, with a good memory, was very 
fond of conversing with him. His faculties, indeed, 
were so little impaired by age, that a few days before 
he died, he had planned another ramble, in which his 
landlord's sbri was to have accompanied him. His death 
was very sudden, and occasioned no small surprise, as 
may well be imagined, when a person so long taken for 
a woman was discovered to have been a man. 

Amongst the precautions to prevent the discovery of 
his sex, he constantly wore a cloth tied under his chin, 
and after his death a large pair of nippers was found in 
his pocket, with which, it is supposed, he endeavoured 
to remove, by degrees, all tokens of manhood from^ his 
face. He had a mixture of the habits and employments 
of both sexes ; for though he would drink hard with 
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men, whose company he chiefly preferred, yet he was 
an excellent sempstress, and was famous for making a 
good shirt. There was a wildness and excentricity in 
his general conduct, that frequently bordered on insani- 
ty ; yet, we must allow, that he possessed talents that 
would have honoured any station of life, and had his dis- 
position been properly regulated in youth, the flexibili- 
ty of his genius, that seemed adapted to every thing, 
might have rendered him a very useful character. 



ON PERSONAL EXERTION. 

A. MAN of a humble, difHdent temper, is apt to 
imagine, that his example or influence is too feeble to 
have any weight with others ; much less does he sup- 
pose, that an obscure individual can have the power to 
produce striking effects on the public mind. " Can the 
voice of such an insignificant person as I am," exclaims 
he, " be heard in the cause of virtue ? To myself, the 
ten our of my actions is, indeed, important ; but, to the 
world, of no consequence." 

Such are the false reasonings of those, who are either 
too indolent, or too deBcient in self-confidence, to aspire 
to the honourable distinction of benefactors to the hu* 
man race. But let them turn to the page of history, 
nd they will find, that the records of both ancient and 
modem times^ teem with examples of the extensive 
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effects produced l>y individuals on society ; some tend- 
ing to beneficial purposes, i/vhilst others have acted in 
a contrary direction. Notwithstanding this difference 
in their consequences, they equally show the possibiHty 
of a whole kingdom's receiving essential advantage or 
injury from the interposition of a single man ; and, in 
many cases, that man has emerged from an obscure 
station, which teaches us, that the meanest should not 
despair of being useful ; and though few may have an 
opportunity of acting the hero, and performing great 
achievements, yet none can calculate the effects of a 
good example in any department of life. 



When the city of Syracuse was besieged by the Ro- 
mans, under the command of Marcellus, the mathema^ 
tical genius of Archimedes was a stronger defence 
against the enemy, than the power of the soldiers. He 
continually invented new machines, that for a long time 
baffled the military skill of those veterans, and confound- 
ed their greatest exertions ; till, at last, a breach was 
made in the walls ; the Romans entered the city ; and 
this great man was put to death by a private soldier, 
who rushed into his apartment, and found him so intent 
in working a problem, that he was not aware of the mis- 
fortune of his countiy, till he himself became a victim 
to the calamity. 
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William Wallace, the hero of Scotland, raised the 
drooping sprits of his countrymen, by his magnanimous 
exertions ; and foiled the base attempts of Edward the 
First, who could not succeed in subjecting the Scots, till 
Wallace was delivered into his hands, by those who were 
envious of his merit. 

Edward, with peculiar meanness, satiated his ven- 
geance on this noble victim ; and, instead of honouring 
his valour and patriotism with the esteem they deserved, 
punished his resistance by the ignominious, cruel death 
of a traitor. 



A still more extraordinary instance of the influence 
of an individual in reviving the courage of a drooping 
party, was that of Joan of Arc, a mean country girl, who 
was servant at an obscure inn on the borders of Lorrain, 
when the duke of Bedford laid siege to Orleans. The 
affairs of the French king, Charles the Seventh, were at 
that time desperate, and almost hopeless. Wherever he 
attempted to face the enemy, he was defeated : he dared 
not confide in the friends who kept near his person, and 
his authority was reduced to a mere shadow. From 
this helpless condition he was delivered by the heroism 
of « this girl, who possessed masculine courage and 
strength, with an enthusiastic mind. She either believ- 
ed herself inspired to deliver her sovereign, or united 
with others, in feigning herself to be endued with power 
from above, in order to-impose on the public. The ef- 
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feet was the same : she inspired his soldiers mth confi- 
dence; and, having assumed a military .habit, she 
inarched at their head, armed with a consecrated sword, 
taken from the tomb of a certain chevalier ; and assured 
them, that she should not only deliver Orleans, but that 
tiie king should be crowned publicly at Rheims ; an 
event that appeared most improbable. 

The soldiers, not doubting that they should conquer 
under a leader sent from heaven, fought like lions, nds- 
ed the siege, and gained such advantages, that her pre- 
diction was accomplished by a solemn coronation, at 
which she assisted in person. From this time, the face 
of affairs changed : the French became victorious, and 
the English were obliged to abandon their project,' and 
return, with withered laurelsi to their own country. 



Let us now change our view from military exploits, 
to those of a different nature, and we shall find that the 
happiest consequences often follow the well-directed 
zeal of a single perscm* 

The discovery of the mighty continent of America, 
which has wrought such important alterations in the af- 
fairs of mankind, is due to the singular genius and un- 
daunted perseverance of Christopher Columbus, trho 
would not be discouraged, by any obstacles, from pursu- 
ing aft object that engrossed all the powers of his frAnd, 
He had to encounter ignorance, incredulity, and envy ; 
which were surmounted by the superiority of his de- 
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i^gnS) atid the purity of his intentions. He attsdned his 
point after many difficulties ; and, with a small equip* 
tnent, landed on that continent, which confirmed the 
truth of those conjectures he had conceired from his 
knowledge of the form of the globe. Posterity can 
nerer forget the obligation to which his memory has a 
claim ; though he was deprived of the honour of giving 
his name to the new world, by a Florentine, Vesputius 
Americus, who only followed the path he had traced 
out. 



Towards the close of the eleventh century, all Eu- 
rope was put into a ferment by the fanatical zeal of a 
monk, generally known by the appeUaticm of Peter the 
Hermit ; who, having made a pilgrimage 4o Jerusalem, 
formed the wild, improbaMe des^, of uniting the king- 
doms of the Christian world in a league, to rescue the 
Holy Land from the possession of the Infidels. 

Such were the powers of this man's eloquence, or ra- 
ther the influence of superstition, that he assemUed, 
under the auspices of Pope Martin the Second, a coun- 
cil at Placentia, consisting of four thousand ecclesiastics, 
and thirty thousand laymen. No building could con- 
tain so vast a multitude i they assembled on a plain, 
where the persuauons of the monk were so effectual, 
and his zeal so contagious, that he was honoured by re- 
peated plaudits, and a resolution of hb audience to em* 
brace hh proposal. 



X 
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Peter, flushed with this success, ran from province to 
province, ^rith a cruciflxin his hand, exciting persons 
of all ranks and conditions to follow his standard. It is 
said that six millions of people assumed the badge of the 
cross. Peter led the way, at the head of an advanced 
body of three hundred thousand men. This wild en- 
terprise had very durable e€pscts on Europe. It was 
a present evil to nations, as weU as individuals : thou- 
sands of the latter perished from want of subsistence and 
the dangers of the way ; whilst the former exhausted 
their treasures of men and money, in a project from 
which nothing could be expected but disappointment. 
Many unexpected advantages, however, arose from it : 
the East, at that time, was the chief seat of arts and 
commerce ; and the crusaders who escaped from the 
disasters of the expedition, made some amends to their 
desolated countries, by the improvements in science 
and manners that they brought home with them. A 
general change in society gradually took place; and 
the present flourishing state of European civilisation is 
much indebted to the crusades, and the frenzied reve- 
ries of Peter the Hermit. 



A surprising alteration in the manners of the Russians 
happened during the reign of the cssar Peter the First. 
Before he ascended the throne, the inhabitants of this ex- 
tensive empire might justly be termed a vast horde of 
barbarians ; but^ within the. period of a few years, the 
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genius of tlus wise sovereign enacted laws^ raised disci- 
plined armies, formed a navy, founded schools^ opened 
an intercourse with foreign nations, and added a nM€ 
capital to his dominions. 



The mitigations of slavery, and finally^ the abolition 
of that inhuman traffic, ow€» its completion to the vir- 
tuous exertions of a senes of individuals ; whoy vrith 
unwesuied firmness, have defended the cause of their 
(^pressed brethren, the negroes^ till they attained the 
haippiness of effecting their ddiverance^ and breaking 
the fetters^ with which, to the disgrace of humanity, they 
have been so long and eruelly bound. 

The names of Granville Sh^rp, Anthony Benezet, 
Clarksonr and W^beribrce, will ever stand high on this 
record, amongst the most lafudable of those^ vrho^ with 
an enlightened policy, have promoted a practical bene- 
volence towards the mostioppressed and despised of the 
human race, which accords with that universal precept 
of our Divine Master, Do unto others^ as thou wouldst 
have others do to thee. 



Enter the prisons in most parts of these kingdoms, 
and ask the forlorn inhabitants, to whose humane and 
laborious endeavours they owe many unspeakable com- 
forts and improvements in their condition, and they 
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win not hesitate to reply) that it is to the great and good 
J<^n Howard ; who^ with unexampled ardour, aban- 
doned the enjoyments of an aSuent fortune, to seek 
out the miseries concealed within the prison grates, 
throughout Europe. No danger appalled, no fatigue, 
deterred him from his purpose ; which was, to investi- 
gate the abuses of these abodes of human wretchedness, 
and find the means of at least mitigating their severity. 
The wisdom of his suggestions was too forcible to 
be heard with indifference. In many places he succeed- 
ed in arranging the system of prison management, on 
the most rational and humane principles ; in most, he 
was the means of improving the condition of those un- 
hapfty persons, who, by the laws of their country, have 
forfeited their liberty. A general spirit of improve- 
ment, in this respect, is the visible fruit of his labours ; 
his reward is on high ; and his memory is ponsecrated 
in the breasts-of the humane to the most distant ages. 



The attention of the public, of late years, has been 
drawn to the importance of a rational education to the 
lower classes, by the general adoption of Sunday 
schools ; which owe their rise, principally, to Mr; 
Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, a private gentleman of a 
benevolent character, who zealously promoted theU* es- 
tablishment. Experience has shown the benefits of this 
system; which is likely to receive the greatest im- 
provement from the introduction of a new mode of in- 
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struction, first adopted in this country by Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster ; and now diffused, by his means, to the re- 
mote parts of the empire. 

The attempt has succeeded, by its own merit, and 
the ardent efforts of its first patron ; who, though unsup- 
ported by wealth, rank, or connexion, enjoys the solac- 
ing reward, that he will be an instrument, in the hands 
of Providence, of conveying useful instruction to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who might otherwise have 
remained in the grossest ignorance. 

Such are the deeds that claim the gratitude of pos- 
terity, and the esteem of the wise and virtuous of all 
sects and professions. 



MARIA ANTOINETTA. 

IT is a more pleasing task, as well as a more amiable 
one, to display the bright traits of a character, than to 
expose the depraved inclinations of those who have 
made a distinguished figure on the great theatre of the 

world. 

The late revolution in France has not only overturn- 
ed the the political system of government, but has 
brought forth to view latent qualities, both good and bad, 
that would otherwise have been for ever concealed from 
observation. Nay, in many instances, the circum- 
stances in which it has placed individuals, may have 
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changed their character, and made them beings of a 
different order to what they would have been, had they 
continued in a state of tranquillity. Till time shall have 
mellowed the asperity of party, those who were active in 
this turbulent period, will be misrepresented by both 
friends and enemies. The late queen of France has 
been accused as a voluptuary, prodigal of the public 
treasure, and tyrannic in her resentments. Her conduct 
has been considered as one principal cause of the public 
discontent. This is her portrait drawn by her enemies. 
Her friends say she Was compassionate, easily appeased) 
beneficent and generous ; an >airectionate wife, a tender 
parent, and a gentle mistress. Impartiality steers a 
middle course, and whilst it attributes to her the endow- 
ments of an attractive person, engaging manners, and 
the train of amiable affections, admits that her situation 
had induced a taste for luxurious pleasures, mingled 
with a high sense of the dignity of her elevated rank, 
and the reverence she had been accustomed to receive# 
Let us form our judgment of this unfortunate princess 
by facts, which in such cases are the only tests of truth. 
Whilst archdutchess of Austria, she gained the 
love and attachment of the people, as was shown, by 
the universal regret expressed at her departure. Mon- 
sier Weber, who was nourished with the same milk, re- 
lates, that the way through which she was to pass, when 
she set out for France, was lined with people, whose 
grief at first could not find utterance. No soonei* did 
the princess appear bathed in tears, reclining in her 
coach 1^ covering her eyes to conceal her sensibility, and 
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sometimes casting an affecting look, as a last farewell, 
on the palace of her ancestors, or making dgns of gra* 
dtude to the people for this testimony of their regard, 
than a general S3rmpathy appeared, and lamentations 
resounded through the streets of the "city. On her ar- 
rival at the court of Versailles, she became the delight 
of all beholders. The same author tells us, that she 
charmed her husband ; she charmed the king and all 
his family ; the court and the town, the high and the 
low ; each sex, all ranks, and all ages. From the same 
narrator, we learn, that her amiable qualities rendered 
her as popular in Paris as she had been at Vienna. 
** The queen,'* says he, " attended the play of Iphige- 
nia in Aulis : the other branches of the royal family 
filled the box. The audience received them with the 
liveliest testimonies of joy ; but an incident happen^ 
I in the course of the evening, that gave the queen a flat- 
tering assurance that she possessed a peculiar share of 
the public favour. In that part of the piece, in which 
the young and beauteous Iphigenia passes in triumph 
through the midst of the Grecian camp, a chorus of 
Thessalians exclaims : 



Qjie d'attraits ! Qtie de majeste ! 
Que de graces ! Que de beaute ! 
dhantons, celebrons noire reine. 

Behold her beauteous and majestic form ! 
What g^race divine our youthful queen displays ! 
Loud swell the strain to celebrate her praise. 

H 
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In the true spirit of French gallantry, this pasaage 
wy immediately applied to the young and bcftutifid Ma- 
ria Antdnetta. The chorus was encored) a thing un- 
heard of in this drama, and the eyes of the audience fix- 
ed upon the queen. The actor who perfiormed the part 
of Achillesy overjoyed at the opportunity of speaking the 
sense of the French people, pointed directly to the 
queen's box, repeating to^his Tbessalian followers, 

Chantez, celebrez notre reine* 

The people in every part of the theatre stood up, and 
joined their voices with those of the actors. What heart 
could resist the raptures of such a moment of triumph : 
the queen's was not insensible ; she leaned upon her bror 
ther, and yielded to the delight that the willing honaage 
of her subjects excited. She expressed her attachment ^ 
by tears of joy, which were answered by a repetition of 
the words, Chantez^ telebrez notre reincy along the |)a8- 
sages, upon the stairs, reaching to the very door of the 
theatre. After these testimonies of public esteem, can 
we doubt that she had many virtues of the most endear- 
ing kind. She seems to have possessed great warmth 
of heart, with excessive quickness of feeling, to which 
many of her errors as well as excellencies may be attri- 
buted. Alive to anger as well as pity, she was liable to 
create enemies by her resentments, whose esteem she 
regained by the gracious manner of forgiving the of- 
fence. The marquis of Pontecoulant, major of the 
life-guards, unfortunately gave some unimportant cause 



of displeasure lo Maria Antoinetta, whilst dauphiness, 
whicbf in the heat of anger^; she declared she would 
never forget* Such an assertion from a person of ffer 
elevated st^ioni was likely to make a lasting impression 
on the mind of the offender. When the death of the 
king had i*aised the dauphiness to the thronei the mar* 
Quis determined to avoid the disgrace that he feared 
might now occur to him, by sending in his resignation 
to the priiicfe of BeauveaU} at that time captain of the 
guards ; acknowle4ging the cause of this measure, and. 
his i*egret at withdrawing from the service of a sovereign 
whom he loved, and would stiil be happy to obey in any 
olher line of employment. The captain of the guards, 
sensible of the merit of the marquis, and the concern 
he felt on this occasion, as well as confident of the be- 
nignity of the queen's disposition, undertook to present 
tke resignation to the king ; but privately resolved to 
wait first upon her mstjesty, and represent to her the 
distress with which her. displeasure had overwhelmed 
the marquis, taking care, at the same time, to enlarge 
upon his talents and desert as an (^cer ; and conclud- 
ing his address, by requesting to know how her ma- 
jesty chose the affair should terminate. The prince of 
Beauveau knew well how to plead the cause of the un- 
fortunate. The heart of Antoinetta was not inexorable. 
The example of Lewis the Twelfth, no doubt, occurred 
to her at that moment. The queen said she had foi^ 
gotten the quarrels of the dauphiness ; <' and I now 
rpquest^tbat the marquis of Pontecoulant will no longer 
recollect what I have blotted from my memory." 
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The following anecdote is «o very interesting, that I 
think I shall be pardoned for extending my paper be- 
yond the usual limits by its insertion. 

<< It happened, when Louis the Fifteenth was hunting 
in the forest of Fontainbleau, that a furious stag having 
been several times wounded, leaped over the low wall 
of a little garden at Achei^, and springing on a peasant) 
who was digging on the spot, thrust his horns into his 
bowels. Some of the neighbours, who saw the sad ac- 
cident, thinking that the poor gardener was expiring, 
ran to tell his wife, who was working in a field at the 
distance of a mile and a half from the place. The un- 
happy woman made the air resound with her cries, and 
showed every mark of the most violent affliction. The 
dauphiness, who was passing that way in a chariot, to 
the rendezvous of the chace, hearing the lamentations 
of the disconsolate woman, stopped hei^ carriage, andg 
hastily getting out of it, flew across the vineyard to the 
assistance of the sufferer, whom she found in fits. She 
recovered her with hartshorn, sufficiently to relate the 
cause of her distress. The poor woman, when she re- 
vived, found herself in the arms of the dauphiness, who 
was weeping over her, and offered her every consola- 
tion her imagination could suggest, be^des all the mo- 
ney her purse oontained. The dauphin, with the count 
and countess of Provence, soon joined her, and sympa- 
thised in her benevolence and bounty. She then order- 
ed the miserable woman, with her child, and two other 
villagers, to get into the carriage, giving strict;^^harge, 
at the same time, to t)ie attendants^ to convey the wife 
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with all speed to her husbamd, and then to return, as quick 
as possiUe, to give her an account of the state in which 
they should find the wounded man. 

WMlst the dauphiness was wattii^ in the torture of 
suspense* for the foptmsin's return, the king came up, 
and hearing what had happened, exclaimed,. << What a 
shocking thing it would be, were this man to die I How 
shall we ever console his wife and child ?" " How, other- 
wise, my dear father," repUed Antoinetta, " than by 
striving to-provide for their wants ? for shall we not, by 
this means, in some degree lessen the bitterness of their 
life f ' The king immediately promised to give them a 
^nsionj and ordered his first surgeon to daily attend the 
wounded man, who was restored to {^ family, and lived 
to bless his illustrious benefactress. 



ON A SUPERINTENDING PROVIDENCE. 

The extreme heat of July 13th and i4th, 1808, and 
many following days, was^so excessive and unusual, that 
numbers of labourers perished In the fields, horses feU 
down dead on the roads, and the thermometer was sakdt 
in some places, to have risen to 109 in the shade, and 
UO in this sun. The vegetaUe world felt the effects of 
this extraordinary temperature of the air as well as ani- 
mals : flowers withered^ foliage languished, and many 
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shrubs, requiting moisture and exposed to the sudj 
died. 

Dr. Boerhaave has asserted, that if the temperature of 
the atmosphere exceeded that of the body, human crea- 
tures could not live ; but the recent heatv shows he was 
mistaken. Nor may it be easy to ascertain the exact 
degree which would destroy the whde race of mim ; \M 
of this we are assured, that Br small increase would over- 
power every nerve, and that the same Being that regu- 
lates heat and cold, could raise either to that pitch that 
no human power could resist. Tiie Psalmist says, ^^ Our 
times are in his hand," and the smallest considera^n 
confirms the assertion. A deluge is not a necessaryin- 
strument of destruction. Extreme heat or cold alonei 
without any more striking phsenomenon, would cause 
all animals to perish ; where, then, would be the pride 
.of the boaster, or the contumelious threats of the con- 
queror ? The general and the common soldier, the 
'prince and the peasant, the master and the servant, the 
overseer and the despised negro, the rich and the poor, 
the wise and the ignorant, would be alike unable to stop 
the progress of that overwhelming power, that was si- 
lently effecting the work of destruction. All must yield 
and perish together. Infinite are the means that might 
produce this awful consequence, and so beautiful and 
harmonious the arrangement of our system, that a small 
deviation from its original order might overturn the 
whole, and not only destroy the inhabitants of the earth, 
but also those of the planets and their satellites. All 
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power is with hini) however, he may permit feeble mor- 
tals to fellow the bent of their corrupt inclinations for a 
time. The ravages of an Alexander, a Timur Khan, 
or a Bonaparte, are but instruments in his hand to pro- 
mote bis great and beneficial designs, however far from 
their intentions to do good ; nor c&n they proceed one 
step i>eyond the limits he has appointed : " Thus for 
shaltthou go, and no further." On what foundation 
rests the pnde of man ? We perceive that he is a being 
wholly dependent on a superior Power, from day to day, 
for every comfort of existence, as well as for existence 
itself; that he cannot secure to himself, or those dear- 
est to his heart, one hour's safety from the attacks of the 
elements and other accidents :~ and yet how insensible 
to this state of dependence do we often see many who^ 
live without a proper religious acknowledgment of the 
superintending providence of God. They receive hb 
daily blessings, and suffer his chastisements, without 
referring them to him as the disposer of all events ; and 
too frequently ascribe the success of their undertakings 
to their own exertions or abilities, forgetful of the do- 
nor of these endowments. They leave their beds of a 
morning, and view the rising of the majestic sun ; they 
behold his enlivening rays diffused over the &ce of na- 
ture ; they inhale the refreshing breath of a new day ; 
the order of things is undisturbed ; health, peace, and 
affluence are their portion ; but not a spark of gratitude 
warms their heart. nThey enjoy the gifts of Providence, 
without one sentiment of that love and veneration that . 
is due to the source of all good. How is this ? It Is 
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Strange to say^that the ca^se of this imsenaibly ist that 
these Uessings are seldom interruptedy and thiA winter 
and summer, day and night, with all the beneficial vi- 
cissitudes of wet and dry^ heat and cold, clouda and sun- 
shine, succeed «ach other as things of couiree, and exs^ 
butUttle attention because they are common. An un- 
usual phaenomenon awakens the mind to an acknow- 
ledgment of our dependent Btats $ a thunder •storiB) 
a hurricane, an inundation, an earthquake, or the erup^ 
tion of a vokano, make us sensible that our preserva- 
tion is not of ourselves, and that all* we enjoy, and ail* 
we possess, proceed from the bounty of an Omnipo- 
tent 3eing, who caa deprive us of them in a raoiaeftt 
These considerations should teach us to cultivate an 
habitual dependence on his providence, with a gprate* 
,. ful disposition for his bounty. The morning and even- 
ing sacrifice of thanlisgiving should never be neglect* 
ed ; for no day of our lives passes without the enjoy- 
ment of innumerable blessings, the privation of which 
would make us know their value. 

The insensibility that so strikingly prevails to the 
common daily benefits of the harmonious order of the 
seasons, and the accommodatk>n of the atmosphere to 
our bodies, may be attributed to another cause, that> like 
the former, is an additional kistance of Divine goodness. 
They are bestowed on all ranks and conditions. The 
sun rises and sets for the peasant as welhas the monarch ; 
And because all partake of the benefit, few think them- 
selves favcMired, and some, perfaapa feel no cause for 
gratitude, but when some unusual turn of good fortune, 
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as it is called, befals them. Stall more reprehensible 
are those who indulge a spirit of murmurmg and dis 
cotitent ; for which of us is there, whatever may be his 
trials, who has not more bestowed upon him than he de- 
serves. 



GIPSIES. 

V 

JVlR. LYSONS, in his entertaining work of the cnvi-^ 
rons of London, has given the fellowing^curious account 
of the queen of the Gipsies, and the extraordinary peo- 
ple under her dominion. 

From the register of the parish of Beckenham, in 
Kent; extract: "Margaret Finch, buried October 24, 
1740." « This remarkable person lived to the age of 
109 years. She was one of the people called Gip»es ; 
and had the titte of their queen. After travelling over 
various parts of the kingdom, during the greater part of 
a century, j^e settled at Norwood ; whither hex age, 
and the fame of her fortune-telling, attracted numerous 
visitors. From a habit of sitting on the ground with 
her chin resting on her knees, the sinews at length be- 
came so contracted, that she could not rise from that 
posture. After her death they were obliged to inclose 
her body in a deep,*8quare box. Her funeral was at- 
tended by tifvo mourning coaches, a sermon was preach- 
'ed on the occasion^ and a great concourlse of people at- 
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tended the ceresMny. Her portrait adorns the 8^;n-pQst 
of a house of emertainraeDt in Norwood^ called the Gip- 
sy-houie. In an adjoimng cottage lives an old wonutti 
grand-daughter of queen MargAVcty who ii^hetits her 
title. She is niece of queen Bridget, who was hurled 
at Dulwich in 1768. Her rank seems to be merely ti- 
tular : I do not find that the Gipsies pay her any parti- 
cular deference ; or that she differs in any other respect, 
than that of being a householder, from the rest of her 
tribe." He adds some leading focts concerning this ex- 
traordinary race of people, who are scattered over most 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

^ The Gipsies," continues he, <^ in most places on 
the ccmtinent, are oa^d Cingariy or Zingstri : the Spa- 
niards call them GUanoa. It is not cert«m when 
they first appeared in Europe ; but mention is made of 
them in Huitgary and Germany, so early as the year 
14 ir. Within ten years afterwards, we hear of them 
in France, Switzerland, and Italy. The date of their ar- 
rival in England is more uncertain: if 4s most proba- 
ble, ^that it .was not till nearly a century afterwards. In 
the year 1530, they are thus spoken of in the penal sta- 
tutes. <' Forasmuch as before this time, divers and 
many outlan^sh people, calling themselves EgyptbnS) 
using no craft nor feat of merchandise, have cc^ne into 
this realm, and gone from shire to shire, and from 
place to place, in great company, and used great sub- 
til and crafty means to deceive ihe people ; bearing 
them in hand) that they, by palmistry, could tell men's 
and women's fortunes ; and so« many times, by craft 



and ^iibtiliyy hove deceived tbe people of their monef ; 
asDd also have comnittted manf heinous felonies and rob- 
beries, to the great hurt and deceit of the people they 
have come among," &c. It was afterwards made death 
for them to continue in the kingdom ; and it remains 
on record, that thirteen were executed on this ground, 
a few years before the restoration ; ncnr was this cruel 
act repealed till about the year 1783. 

" The Gipsies were expelled France in 1560, and 
Spain in 1591 ; but it does not appear that they have 
'been extirpated in tiff country. Their collective num- 
bers in every quarter of the g^obe, have been calculat- 
ed at 7 or 800,000. They are most numerous in Asia, 
and in the northern parts of Europe. Various have 
been the opinions relating to their origin. That they 
came m>m Egypt has been the most prevalent. This 
opinion (which has procured them here the name of 
Gipsies, and in Spain that of Gitanos) arose, from some 
of the first who arrived in Europe, pretending that they 
came ^m that country ; which they did, perhaps, to 
heighten their reputation for skill in palmbtry * and the 
occult sciences. It is now, 1 believe, pretty generally 
agreed, that they came originally from Hindoostan ; 
since their language so far coincides with the Hindoos- 
tanic, that even now, after a lapse of more than three 
centuries, during which they have been dispersed in va- 
rious foreign countries, nearly one h«tlf of their words 

• I^mistry is the pretended art of telfing the future events 
of men's lives by the lines in their hands. 
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are precisely those of Hindoostan ; and scarcely any va- 
riation is to be found in vocabukries procured from the 
Gipsies in Turkey, Hungary, Germany, and those io 
England* 

^^ Their manners, for thp. nioat part, ccuncide, 9s well 
as their languf^ge, in every quarter of the world where 
they are found ; being the same idle, wandering* set of 
beings, and, seldom professing any ostensible mode of 
livelihood, except that of fortune-telling. Their religion 
is always that of the country in which they reside ; and 
though they are no great frequent^ either of mosques * 
or churches, they generally conform to rites and cere- 
monies, as they find them established. 

« Upon the whole,^ we may certainly agree with GreJI- 
man, who has written their history,%n regarding them 
as a singular phenomenon in Europe. For the spice of 
between three and four hundred years, they have gone 
wandering about like pilgrims and strangers* yet neither 
time nor example has made in them any alteration: 
they remain ever, and everywhere, what their fathers 
were. Africa makes them no blacker, nor does Europe 
make them whiter." 

It is not the least singular feature of this wandering 
race, that they should have so long maintained their 
credit for foretelling events, when the fallacy of their pre- 
dictions must have been so*often experienced, and their 
ignorance, and want of principle so well known. What 
reliance can be placed on the oracular decisions of a 
man Hfio has not sufficient foresight of his ownflffairs, 



to escape the hands of justice for robbing a hei]S%>st ? 
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And yet, the votaries of these itinerant prophets are not 
always wholly confined to the lowest classes of mankind, 
who are as ignorant as those they consult. Ill-educated 
misses have been known to indulge their curiosity in 
inquiries concerning the features and complexions of 
their future husbands, by crossing the hand of an artful 
Gipsy with silver. I do not mean to infer, that young 
ladies of cultivated understandings ever descend to such 
an absurdity ; but it is really astonishing, that any one, 
above theMowest v^tgar, should -be guilty of a folly that 
has no excuse. 7is the half-educated, who have inl* 
bib^ notions of gentility above their station, and are in 
hopes of making thei&fjy tunes by what is called a lucky 
marriage, who are most likely to fall into this error* 

Tlie desire of prying into futurity seems a natural 
propensity. In th& ancient world, the consultation of 
oracles, soothsayers, and augurs, divining by the flight 
of birds, the etitrails of the Victims, or the feeding of 
chickens, were so many efforts of a weak endeavour to 
withdraw that veil, that ii|«mercy is appointed to conceal 
from our view the eyents that are to befal us. 

In modern times, the impudent pretensions of astrolo- 
gers, conjurors, and fortune-tellers, have deluded the 
credulous, evetv^f that rank that should set a more ra- 
tional example. About fifty years ago, a celebrated 
profesisor of this dark science lived in London, in a place 
called Fryingpan Alley ; and crowds of carriages were 
daily seen waiting in the neighbourhood, whilst the art- 
ful imposrtor was distributing different allotments to 
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their owners, accerdiiig to his arbitrary caprice, or >irbat 
he thought would bring most money into his purse. 

Some young ladies of my acquaintance, observing, in 
a gentleman with whom they w^re very inumate, a 
strong propensity to know his future destiny, from any 
one who assumed the character of a fortune-teller,^ con^ 
trived an ingenious stratagem to cure him of this follj^) 
though not without some sacrifice of truth. JHe had 
formed a strong attachment to a lady, with whom his 
success was long doubtful ; and, as his hopes were the 
constant theme of his cOinversation,%ixed with anxious 
wishes to foresee the termination of an affair, on which 
his happiness so much depended,. these Jadies told hint, 
that a Gipsy had lately been stationed in the neighbour- 
hood of the village where they lived, who was famous 
for the veracity of her predictions ; . and that, if he liked 
to consult her, they would appoint her to meet him, in 
a private place in their pleasure-grounds. He greedily 
swallowed the bait, and repaired, with great punctuality, 
to the spot proposed. One of those concerned in the 
plot was furnished with a mask, a hump, and tittered 
garments, that gave her so complete an appearance of 
a shrivelled old hag, that the unsuspecting youth never 
doubted that she was really the cbaracter she had as- 
sumed. 

She personated the fortune-teller with such address, 
by telling some things that she knew, and by leading him 
to unbosom the secrets of his heart, that he was so well 
satisfied witlt her ambiguous promises/ he agreed to give 
her a second meeting. The same farce was again re- 
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peated, ^id a handsome reward bestowed for telling 
what he wished to believe. . " 

At length he was undeceived, by observing, on these 
occasions, the absence of the lady who had so cleverly 
imposed upon his easy credulity, and the general arch^ 
ness of the rest of the company, who could not restrain 
their risible muscles, on hearing him repeat the con- 
versation that had passed in his interviews with the Gip- 
sy, whom he pronounced to be most skilful in discover- 
ing the past, upon which he grounded his expectation 
of an equal share of knowledge of the future. The 
laugh ran against him : but, as, he was good*natured, 
and conscious of having brought the trick upon him- 
selfy he heaitily forgave them ; and, prbbably, never 
afterwards was guilty of the same folly. 

To say nothing of the utter inability of all pretenderB 
to disdose the secrets of futurity, the misery such know- 
ledge would occasion is beyond calculation. Could 
most of us foresee, in the happy days of youth, the trials 
we should have to encounter in mature age, how would 
every joy be embittered by the pangs of anticipation. 
Were the result of every enterprise certain, it would 
damp much useful exertion, benumb the faculties, and 
diminish the active virtue that is stimulated by hope. 
Could the youth, whose prospect of long life sanctions 
the commencement of some noble design, be assured 
that he would fall an early victipi to the tomb, he would 
relax every endeavour to prosecute his work, and pass 
the short space allotted to him in inglorious sloth. 

The only view w« can attain of future circumstances, 
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is founded on probability and experience. From these 
we learn, that a diligent application of our faculties 
generally leads to success, >vhether the object be riches, 
knowledge, popularity, or that entire subjection of our 
temper and passions to the line of duty, that ensures 
happiness to its possessor. It is the part of wisdom, 
therefore, to lay aside an anxious cuiiosity respecting 
the future, and to enjoy with gratitude the blessings of 
the present time in their full extent ; without being 
depressed by apprehensions of misfortunes that may 
never befal us, or too much elated by the expectation 
of gratifications that may for ever ehide our grasp. 

The disposal of events is directed by Infinite Wis- 
dom. Short-sighted man can only pursue those c^ 
jectSf which, to his limited capacity, appear desirable ; 
and then re^gn himself and all his concerns, with per- 
fect confidence, to the Father of the universe, who will 
cause all things to promote the good of his whole crea- 
tion. 



PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS ARE 
CONSTANT COMPANIONS. 

Nature is ever bountiful in providing means to 
make up her own deficiency, and if she deprives an in- 
dividual of a member or a sense, generally trims the 
balance with extraordinary gifts in some other quarter. 
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The endeavours that have been used of late years 
to instruct the deaf and dumb to read and speak, and 
tlie blind to exercise some mechanic trades, have shown 
that those unfortunate persons are capable^ in a consi- 
derable degree, of overcoming the privations of their 
lot. It is well known that the blind have either a more 
exquisite sense of feeling, or by exercising it more fre- 
quently, and having their attention confined to it, attain 
a greater degree of perfection in that sense than other 
people. I ;think it probable, for the same reasons, that 
their hearing is also frequently more acute ; at leasts 
they apply it to purposes to which others have never 
given attention. 

. Dr. Moyse could measure the size of an. apartment 
by the ^ound ; and, some time ago, I met a blind man 
walkipg ?ilone in a country town with no other guide 
than a stipk. In passing a long paved street, the means 
he used to know when he came to a part intersected by 
other streets, was to make a loud hem, and by the 
sound of his voice he was able to discover whether there 
was an opening or not. 

The address of those born blind is often surprising, 
especially when poverty compels them to every possi- 
ble exertion for a support. Mr. Lysons, who has fur- 
nished me with many entertaining anecdotes, relates, 
that at the time he wrote his Environs of London, there 
was living in the parish of Hanwell, a man named John 
Diamond, who lost his eyesight when he was but a 
month old. His acquirements, under the acumulated 
disadvantages of blindness and poverty, form the singu- 
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)ar part of his story. Though unable to read himself 
he has learned the art of teaching others, and actually 
makes it his profession. It must be premised, however, 
that his scholars ought previously to know their letters, 
and have some idea of the method of combining them ; 
for the rest, his memory supplies the defect of eyesight, 
a faculty which he enjoys in great perfection, having 
spent the leisure of three years in calculating the number 
of times that some of the most xommon words occur 
in the Bible, with many other particulars relative to 
the middle chapter, verse, &c. These, however, arc 
not the only calculations in which he has been employ- 
ed. In June, 1790, he published an account of the solar 
eclipses for the two next ensuing years ; and he is suf- 
ficiently versed in the doctiine of the celestial aspects, 
'to profess the art of casting nativities, and passes, na 
doubt, as a fortune-teller of a very superior class, in the 
estimation of the vulgar. 



* - » 

Amongst the deaths recorded in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, for June, 1 808, is the following article : " Died at 
Bradford, in his 48th yearj Mr. Joseph Firth, china 
and glass de^er. When about sixteen years old he was 
seised with a disorder in his eyes, ihc gut ta Serena^ 
which entirely took away his sight. At this misfor- 
tune he was never known to repine. Five years after 
he lost his sight, his father died, and left him and his 
aged mother to struggle with the difficulties of getting 
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a liv^Uhood. Mc. Firth resolved to make the best of 
his situatioiK His first effort was to sell eai*thenware in 
small quantities : he afterwards visited the potteries of 
Staffordshire and Liverpool, and some of the principal 
glass manufactories, by which he was enabled toincrease 
his stock; and by persevering in an upright and punc- 
tual attention to budness, aided by a suavity of man- 
ners, which he possessed in an eminent degree, he 
gained the love and esteem of all who knew him. He 
died in the prime of life ; leaving a striking lesson of 
what honesty, industry, and perseverance can perform, 
even when obstructed by one of the greatest of human 
privations," 



A gentleman who resided in a village near London^ 
had one eye put out by an accident, and lost the other 
from the anguish he suffered. This misfortune did 
not destroy the activity of either mind or body : he 
retained his cheerfulness to old age, and was such 
an ingenious mechanic, that he made a chest, with a 
variety of divisions in it, to contain his daughter's wed- 
ding clothes. He was able to ride on horseback, with 
no other precaution than a servant riding before him 
with a bunch of keys hung to his belt, and holding a 
strap fastened to his horse ; and what seems unaccount- 
able, he soon grew weary of going the same way. 
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An odd accident happened to two blind men who 
lived in the same neighbourhood ; they met accidentally 
in the street, and on& ran against the other, who was of 
a vtry irritable temper, with such violence as to knock 
off his hat. fHis pai^^on rose at this cruel insult, as be 
thought it proceeded from some person who bad done 
it by design. He stan^ped and threatened, used ill words, 
denchejd his fists, and asked how any one could serve a 
blind man so. The other, who was more composed, as 
soon as he could gain attention, cried out, '< Patience 
man, I am as blind as yourself." , 



On the authority of the writer * already quoted, I ven- 
ture to relate some wonderful instances of the adroitness • 
of persons born defective in their limbs> which I shall 
give in his own words, as I do not choose to vouch for 
their authenticity. 

Several instances of such births have occurred, and 
the wonderful acquirements of persons thus maimed 
by nature, have often been the subject of public astonishr 
ment, and proved a source of gain to themselves or their 
relations* 

" Giraldus Cambriensis speaks of a young woman 
born without arms, whom he saw at Chester, in the 

• Lyson's Environs, vol. 4, page 473, note. 
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reign of Henry the Second. He mentions her working 
very deicterousiy with her needle. 

" Stowe gives an account of a Dutchman bom with- 
out arms, who, in 1581, exhibited surprising feats of 
activity in London ; such as flourishing with a rapier^ 
shooting an arroMi^ near a mark, &c. 

« Bulwer, in his Artificial Changling, speaks of John 
Simons, a native of Berkshire, bom without arms or 
hands, who could write with^ his mouth ; thread a 
needle ; tie a knot ; shuffle, cut, and deal a pack of 
cards. Sec. He was shown in public in 1653. 

'< I have a handbill of John Sear, a Spaniard, bom with* 
out arms, shbwn in London in king William's reign, 
who professes that he can comb and shave himself, fill a 
glass, thread st needle, embroider, write six sorts of 
hands, and play on several instruments of music. 

^ Matthew Buchinger, a German, bom without arms 
or legs, who was in England the beginning of this cen- 
tury, wrote a good hand (many specimens of which are 
extant) and performed several wonderful feats. He died 
in 1753, aged 48. 

•< Thomas Pinnington, a native of Liverpool, bora 
witliout legs or arms, performed much the same feats as 
Sear, in 1744, and several years ensuing ; since which, 
a Miss HawUn, from Coventry, bprn without arms, and 
others whose names have not been mentioned, have 
exhibited themselves at Bartholomew Fair and other 
places. 

" Thomas Inglefield, bom without arms or legs, at 
Hook, in Hampshire (anno 1769) died a few years ago 
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in London. He was not publicly shown, but got bis 
bread by writing and drawing. There are two portraits 
of him, one of which was etched by himself. 

" There is now living a farmer, at Ditcheat in Somer- 
setshire, born without arnft,AVilliam Kingston, of whom 
frequent mention has been made in the public papers. 
He surpasses, according to accounts which seem very 
well attested, all that have been yet spoken of. He 
transacts all the business of his farm, can milk his cows, 
make hts hay, catch his horse, bridle and saddle it, dress 
and undress himself, comb and shave, write out his 
bifls, &c. It is said, too, that he is a good boxer, and 
has been victorious in a pitched battle." 

These accounts are most wonderful, luid would have 
been more satisfactory, if the persons who relate such 
extraordinary ^skcts had taken the psdns to describe the 
manner in which those things that seem impracticable • 
were performed. I should like to know t^ what means 
a man<iwithout arms can comb his head, or catch a horse ; 
not that I mean to deny the probability of it, as I am 
fully aware, that the resources of such persons are* be- 
yond what any one professing the full use of their limbs 
can suppose* ^' Necessity is the mother of invention," 
a proverb never more fully exemplified than in the cases 
above mentioned* , - 

Habit early acquired and long practised, may render 
the toes almost as useful as the fingers : the lips also 
are endued with acute feeling and great flexibility^ and 
may become powerful assistants where the hands are 
vanting. One lesson, ^it least, may be taught by this 
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maimed tribe : That few things are so difficult, that 
they cannot be acquired by perseverance and applica- 
tion. 



FIRE. 

A.S I was one evening ^ttiog alone, in a thoughtful 
mood, I amused myself in fancying resemblances in the 
changes v of a clear coal fire, that burned with great 
brightness. In the hollow of one part I saw a volcano, 
issuing out flames and smoke ; in another, an old man 
leaning on a staff. Here were huge rocks and fantastic 
precipices, overhanging a vast cavern, fitted for the re- 
ception of a banditti ; and there a warrior with a helmet 
on his head Imagination was on the wing : one shape 
succeeded another, in vtrhich my mind's eye perceived 
a likeness to some known object ; till at length fancy 
yielded to reason, and I began to turn my attention to 
the nature and qualities of fire, a subject that excited my 
curiosity the more I considered it. I had recourse to 
my library for information.; and having collected many 
particulars, I shall communicate them to my readers, to 
whom it is probable they will be as new as they were to 
me. 

The ancients fiad very inaccut^e ideas of this ele- 
ment : tfiey viewed it with a reverential awe, and attri- 
buted to it the principle of life and animation. In some 
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of the nations of antiquity it was reverenced as the 
Supreme Deity ; and was worshipped by the Egyptians 
and the Greeks under the name of Vulcan, who, by 
some, is supposed to have been the same person as the 
Tubal Cain of the Hebrews, who probably first applied 
it to the fusion of metals, and other chemical purposes. 
Nor is it very surprising, that in the days of religious 
ignorance, when every valuable object was converted 
into a divinity, that a principle so active and powerful 
should obtain this distinction^ The source of light and 
warmth, diffusing its genial influence all over the earth, 
producing a change of seasons and climates, according 
to the proportions in which it is diffused, was too strik- 
ing to escape notice, especially when united with the 
visible effects of fire applied to combustible substances. 
This subtile, invisible agent has the power of expand- 
ing bodies, and rendering them hot to the touch. It 
melts many solids into fluids, and changes fluids into 
steam or vapour. We know that it exists, because we 
see its effects ; but whether it is a distinct substance, 
subsisting by itself, or caused by the motion of the par- 
ticles of other bodies, is a question that has long exer- 
cised the ingenuity of the greatest philosophers. Ba- 
con, Boyle, and Newton, adopted the latter opinion ; 
whilst Boerhaave, who gave particular attention to the 
subject, maintained the contrary doctrine, and drew 
his inference from the equality of the heat produced by 
strJMiig steel and flint against each other, whether in 
Nova Zemblli, or imder the equator. He supposes, 
with several philosophers of later date, that fire exists 



in all l)odieB4 but that it lies in a dcHrmant state, till 
called iorth by particular curcumstanceB^ and then itt 
sensible effei^s are, heat, lig^, colour, rarefiiction, and 
buming. In the qmescent state this invisil^e fluid is 
caUed latent heat : it admits of many modificatiens, 
and can produce all the above effects, together or sepa« 
rsitely, according to the curcumstances in which it is 
placed. Light is often perceived vrithout heat, as in 
rotten wood, putrid fish, the focus of a burning-glass ex^ 
posed to the moon, or the mercurial phosphorus. At 
other time^ heat is found without light : iKuling fluids, 
though intensely hot, cast out no light. Rare&ction 
takes place without either light or heat, as is shown by 
the therpometefr dui^ing the night time. If it is allow- 
ed that fire is an independent substance, esdsting in all 
bodies in the form of latent heat, it follows, that some 
peculiar modifications are requisite to bring it into ap- 
tion, so as to render it perceptible to our senses. This 
is effected by collecting its exquisitely minute particles 
into rays or streams, which by accumulation become 
visible ;, as the heat of the sun, which reaches our earth 
in direct lines, or the light of a kitchen fire, a lamp» or 
a candle. Motion also produces sensible heat, as is 
seen by the well-known experiment of rubbing two 
pieces of dry, soft wood, the one pointed, the other flat, 
swiftly together, by which the savages in New Holland 
kindle a fire in two minutes. Sparks issue from a flint 
that IS briskly struck with a piece of steel. The axes 
of chariot wheels, mill-stones, ropes of ships, cannon 
balls, by friction become heated^ tind some of them 
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burst into a flame. There are other means of elicitiDg 
^re, but the instances I have given may suffice to call 
your observation to the subject. Fire or heat makes 
bodes heavier than they were when cold. In a win-.' 
ter's day, if a plate of gold be briskly rubbed against 
another, both will grow hotter and hotter,^ till they gra- 
dually become red hot, and at the point of melting ; 
yet the plates increase in weight and size, which shows 
that the particles of the gold are not converted into 
iire, but that an additional quantity of heat has been col- 
lected from the atmosphere. The fluidity of humoursj 
juices, &c. vegetation, putrefaction, fermentation, ani- 
mal heat, and numerous other chemical processes which 
contribute to the comfort of human li|b, defied upon 
this fire diffused throughout the universe. * 

A natural division takes place between fire that shineS) 
and that which does not shine^^ A piece of iron taken 
out of the fire before it is red hot, gives no light, yet is 
capable of setung fire to other bodies. Shining fire is of 
two kinds ; one producing light only, the other both 
light and heat. Flame is the brightest and subtlest 
part of the fuel, ascending above it, and has been term- 
ed red hot smoke ; it varies in colour, according to the 
nature of what is burnt. Sulphur produces blue fiame, 
copper-dust green, tallow yellow, and camphor white.. 

Soot is an earthy matter, formed by the fumes of 
coals, wood, or other fuel, adhering to the sides of the 
chimney. Smoke is a humid vapour exhaled by the 
heat, so nearly approaching to the nature of flame, that 
it kindles into a fiame very easily. An attempt has 
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lately been made to turn this quality of smoke to the 
purposes of lighting the streets, large buildings, apartr- 
ments, 8cc. but it is uncertain whether it will fully sue* 
ceed* Ashes are the earth and salts that remain after 
the evaporation of the other particles of the fuel. The 
subject admits of many more remarks^ but they must be 
deferred to another paper. 



ON THE SABBATH. 

L H£ sound, of the bells, on a Sunday morning, is a 
cheering melody to those who labour hard the other six 
days. What can be a more delightful consideration, 
than th^t a day of rest is come to the weary ; that the 
poor, as well as the rich, have opportunity to perform 
their religious duties, and draw nigh to that beneficent 
Parent of the universe, who accepts the devotions of the 
heart, and looks with the same gracious goodness, on 
all nations and people, of whatever rank, situation, sect, 
or opinions ? Not that I mean to say that all the wild 
notions of religion, that have been adopted by enthusi- 
astic or superstitious minds, are as acceptable in his 
»ght as the pure doctrines of Chrbtianity. Such a 
a sentiment would confound good and evil. Truth only 
he can approve ;. but, doubtless, where there are sincere 
desires to do right, as far as knowledge is given, much 
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allowance is granted to ignorance and circumstances 
unfavourable to virtue. 

To return to the ordination of the Sabbath : let us 
take a view of its effects on the different orders of men. 
In all Christian countries, multitudes of differenfclasses 
are assembled, at nearly the same time, to offer up 
praises and thanksgivings, as with the voice of one man ; 
and were the heart always in unison with the tongue, it 
would present a spectacle the most solemn, affecting, 
and delightful, that could be seen on earth. As it is, 
the return of this day brings order, rest, cleanliness, and 
comfort, to millions whose whole lives, were it not for 
this merciful institution, would be passed in continual 
toil and suffering. Even the negro slave has reason to 
rejoice at the rejtum of this religious festival. He is re- 
mitted from his usual task, and is allowed to toil for his 
own benefit. He may cultivate his little garden, or re- 
pose in the midstx)f his family, while the overseer's lash 
is laid by till the mon^ow. The prisoner, shut up by 
his creditor from the common eiljoyments of life, on 
this day enjoys a superior degree of comfort, and has 
the opportunity of listening to the consolatory promise, 
that the sighs of the prisoner shall ascend to heaven. 
The advantages of this day of rest, extends, also, to the 
animal creation : beasts of burden rest from their work, 
though pleasure-horses have often double tasks ; the 
precept enjoined in the fourth commandment being too 
frequently forgotten, that the cattle, as well as the ser- 
vants and strangers were to do no manner of work on 
the Sabbath, 
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In popish countries, after public worship is over, all 
kinds of diversions are admitted. lMay«houses are openi 
xBountebanks and tumUers perform their tricks, and the 
day is ob8ei*ved by a gpreater degree of dissipation than 
the other six^ Amongst some sects of dissenters, as 
with the Jews, it is kept with the greatest strictness : 
devout exercises succeed eaoh other, and scarcely a 
word is allowed to be spoken, in families of this descrip* 
tion, that does not refer to religion. In this, as in most 
other things, there is a medium, that is the standard 
nearest perfection. The popish Sunday is totally irre- 
concilable with the appointment of keeping one day in 
seven holy, for the purposes of meditation, as well as 
for the acknowledgment of our belief in God, and our 
confidence in him, by acts of public worship : whilst 
the rigid abstinence from society and moderate relaxa- 
tion, seems as contrary to the Divine example of our 
great model, who declared it right to do good on the 
Sabbath-day, and reproved the Pharisees for unreason] 
able strictness. 

Amongst the recreations that appear unobjectionable 
reliefs from too close ap]^ication to religious subjects^ 
especially amongst young people, may be namedy 
friendly conversation, a walk, reading poetry of a serious 
past, making well-choisen extracts, or examining the 
minute parts of craation with a microscope ; but let not 
these supersede reading the Scriptures, visiting the sick 
and afflicted, or teaching the ignorant. Can those who 
have the advantage of a good education, spend their 

k2 
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lime more satisfactorily than in attending Sunday- 
schools, and laying a good foundation for the knowledge 
of religion and virtue, in the minds of those poor chil- 
dren, whose parents are incapable of the task, both from 
ignorance and poverty ? 

Works of love and charity, of every kind, ate adapted 
to the day ; and, by their variety, -afibrd an ag^eable 
change. Sunday is too often felt as a burthensome, te« 
dious opportunity, by the slothful trifier ; but, if proper- 
ly spent, vdll pass like other time well employed, with- 
out satiety, and its return be sincerely welcomed. 



ANECDOTE OF A MONKEY. 

X HE Monkey tribe, when domesticated, have so many 
entertaining tricks, from their faculty of imitation, that 
they have frequently been supposed to possess more 
sagacity than other creatures, and have been the pecu- 
liar ^vourites of those who delight in the playfulness 
of tame animals. 

It is difficult to give a reason for the effect, though 
the fact is certain, that the most solemn actions, when 
mimicked with an exact imitation of attitude and gri- 
mace, become ridiculous, and excite laughter ; especi- 
ally when the creature is of an inferior nature. An 
oran otan has great resemblance to a man in figure, 
and possesses the power of mimickry in a high degree* 
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A droll story is related of one of these creatures that 
had been long kept by P^ Carbasson, and was ex- 
tremely attached to him. He followed him, if possible^ 
wherever he went ; and, (Hie day, escaping the father's 
attention, who was generally careful to confine him 
when he wished to get rid of his company, he slily at- 
tended him to church, and, mounting on the sounding* 
board above the pulpit, unperceived, he lay quietly till 
the service began. As soon as the preacher com- 
menced the sacred ceremonies, Pug crept to the edge 
of the sounding-board, and, over-looking his master, 
imitated every gesture with such a solemn air, and in so 
grotesque a manner, that the whole congregation was in 
ti general titter. 

The father, insensible of the cause of such ill-timed 
levity, reproached his audience for their improper beha- 
viour when commencing the duties of Divine worship. 
The mimic, above his head, continued to imitate every 
gesture with the greatest archness. The people could 
not compose their countenances ; but, in spite of their 
utmost efforts, their risible muscles were set in motion 
again and again. The preacher now began to grow 
angry ; and, in the warmth of his displeasure, redoubled 
his vociferations and his gestures : he thumped the pul- 
{Mt with earnestness, raised his hands on high, and ac- 
companied their motion by a corresponding nod of the 
head. The oran otan repeated all these actions with 
the most grotesque mockery ; till at last the congrega-- 
tion had no power over themselves, but burst into one 
loud and successive laughter. 
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The preacher stood aghast at this unaccountable £blly 
and disrespect, and would probaUf hare left the church 
bad not one of his friends stepped up to him, and pcnnt* 
ed out the cause of this extraordinary behaviour. Ob 
looking up9 it was with the greatest difficulty he coald 
command his own countenance, and preserve the seri' 
ous aspect of his sacred character, whilst the officers be* 
longing to the church were employed in removing this 
comical intruder from his situation. 

A yoUng lady happened to be employed in making 
tea for a very large company, to which Samuel Foote, 
the comedian, was accidentally introduced. He seat- 
ed himself opposite to her, and, with unfeeling rudenessi 
began to imitate every action of the tea-table. He pre* 
tended to drink when she drank, to pour out the tea 
when she raised the tea-pot ; and so exactly foimicked 
all her actions, as excited the attention of the whole 
company, and raised a general laugh. The pocu* young 
lady was confounded, and scarcely had courage to retain 
her post. 

In either of these cases, I am at a loss to discover the 
cause of the merriment of the spectators : there wasno- 
tiiing ridiculous, either in the conduct of the preacher or 
the employment of the young lady. The drollery must 
consist in the exact imitation, or in the confusion of the 
person who thus becomes the object of general observa- 
tion and mirth* 

If it be the latter, it is a pleasure founded on the pain- 
ful feelings of another, and should be corrected by afl 
persons of humanity. In whatever light it is viewed, 
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the imitator 18 a proper object of ridicule ; and so far 
from a mimic having the smallest pretensions to wit) 
he fails of originality, invention, and almost of a claim 
to good sense* It is a dangerous, contemptible talent) 
and is sure to expose the possessor to hatred and con- 
tempt. 



ON HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

One of the principal advantages of reading, is to learn 
wisdom from the experience of others, free from the 
sufferings that have given them a capacity to afford us 
the instructive lessons, that may be gleaned from books 
of history and tnography especially. No path of litera- 
ture seems better calculated to delight and instruct than 
the latter, which introduces us to the private acquaint- 
ance of the mostuistinguished characters that have ever 
lived. 

The robe of disguise worn by many is stripped off, 
and we frequently perceive, in the retired scenes of a 
man*s home and family, that great talents and the lau- 
rels of a high reputation, are tarnished by sallies of tem- 
per, littleness of mind, or peculiarities that mark a de- 
gree of imperfection, inconsistent with the dignity of 
the hero or philosopher. 

In other instances, the character of the great man is 
heightened, by an investigation into the undisguised re < 
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cesses of his private lifC) and the example rendered 
more useful by applying to the daily occurrences in 
which we ourselves are interested. Considered in this 
light, the most minute habit is worth recording, if tend- 
ing to the promotion of virtue. Thus, from the immor- 
tal Howard we may learn the most exact punctuality in 
all o^ engagements, the most abstemious temperance 
in the gratification of our appetites, and an indifference 
to personal indulgence ; at the same time that we are 
instmcted by his universal benevolence, and most ardu- 
ous and unremitted exertions to promote it by the great- 
est private sacrifices. 

Whilst we contemplate with admiration the steps 
by which Benjamin Franklin rose from a poor printer's 
boy, wandering, without friends or money, in a strange 
city, to be ranked amongst the most powerful benefac- 
tors to his country; and the greatest philosopher of ha 
8^e ; we are taught by his example to estinaate the ad- 
vantages of patient industry ; an independence of mind, 
that feels a higher enjoyment in moderate gains, earn- 
ed by himself, than the rich gifts of fortune bestowed by 
another ; and the solid advantage of applying our talents 
to purposes of utility rather than show. 

The greatest genius that ever adorned this country or 
any other, sir Isaac Newton, gave a most instructive les- 
son on the government of the temper, when his little 
dog, ignorant of the mischief he occaaoned, tore to pie- 
ces a manuscript on which he had bestowed much time 
and application. Sir Isaac, instead of violent expressions 
of anger, or venting his resentment on the animal that 
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had undedgnedly injured hini) picked up the frag- 
ments, and coolly said, << Alas ! Diamond, thou liast de- 
stroyed in a quarter of an hour, that ivhich cost me 
many years to compose." 

The generality oi^ mankind cannot attain to distinc- 
tion : they have neither the opportunity nor the qualifi- 
cations to become legislators, heroes, or public benefac- 
tors; but every one may imitate the instances of 
good-nature, condescension, moderation, regularity, ex* 
actness, and persevering attention, which add to the 
merit of characters rendered illustrious by more daz- 
zling qualities. 

History records the fate of nations ; their form of go- 
vernment ; their wars of ambition, by which one is aug- 
mented in power and territory at the expence of its 
rival, which, probably, is reduced to a tributary province 
or so weakened and impoverished, that a course of years 
ihust elapse to restore its prosperity. 

The characters that appear i» the historic page, are 
mostly thode who engaged in politics or war, two depart- 
ments that exclude the gentler virtues. Though its 
&tthful pencil holds up the virtuous patriot to the ad- 
miration of distant ages, and exposes to deserved con- 
tempt the venal and the vicious ; yet its general de- 
portment seldom includes those virtues and vices which 
are connected with individuals, and upon which their 
merit and happiness depend. 

It is biography that possesses this excellency, and for 
that reason is, when weU selected, the most amusing, 
and the most beneficial instructor that can be choser. 
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And of all the writers that excel in this line, Plutarch is 
the most original, and has contrived to blend with the 
greatest ease, the public transactions in which his he- 
roes took a part, with such anecdotes as exhibit the man 
in the familiarity of private life* We become acqumnt- 
ed with the characters he describes, and feel a lively in- 
terest in all their concerns. He carries us back to the 
remote ages of Greece and Rome, and delineates with 
such a masterly hand, that the distance of time and 
place is forgotten, and we seem as if we were spectators 
of the events he relates. Few books appear to have had 
a greater influence on their readers than Plutarch's 
Lives. Many persons of celebrity have acknowledged, 
that they owed great obligations to the early impresidoo 
made on their minds, by the pictures of public and pri- 
vate virtue he exhibited in his lives of great men. 

It would be a fortunate circumstance, if some modem 
Plutarch would adopt his spirit, and transmit the greit 
characters of the last pentury, in his manner, for the 
benefit of the rising generation, who have seldom suffi- 
cient application to wade through the fashionable quar- 
to, in which it is now customary to detail tjbup livespf exr 
traordinary persons. > 
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ON A DILIGENT PURSUIT OF ONE OBJECT. 

W HATEVER a man determines to be, that he may 
be, if he has sufficient perseverance. 

If we look through the historical records of every 
part of the world, we shall find that few persons have 
attained to great celebrity in any profession, without de- 
voting all the powers of their understandings to that one 
object. A man who is detern^ined to become eminent 
in a particular line, must resolutely bend every action 
to that end, or he can have but little chance of success. 
Divided attention prevents that energy of endeavour 
that often leaves idle genius far behind. Great talents, 
united with diligence, certainly form the most perfect 
requisites for excellence ; but as they are the lot of very 
few, it is happy for the rest of mankind, that a cdmmon 
degree of intellect, seconded by unwearied perseverance, 
is sufficient for most purposes in life. 

The same undeviating pursuit of a certain track, ope- 
rates with equal success, whether the path lead to vir- 
tue and honour, or vice and infamy ; therefore, a young 
person entering on the theatre of the world, should 
examiner with a cautious eye the object that he chooses 
for his idol. 

, The mistress that sir Isaac Newton wooed with unerr- 
ing constancy was philosophy ; that of Mr. Locke, me- 
taphysics ; the love of conquest, Alexander's ; the en- 
slaving of his country, Julius Caesar's ; and an inordinate 
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lust of rule, Bonaparte's. These men have not only 
reached the goal they proposed to themselves at the out- 
set of their career, but probably have gone beyond their 
own expectations, by casting aside every obstacle ; over- 
coming every opponent ; and disregarding labour, fa- 
tigue, and difficulty. 

It is recorded of the philanthropic Howard, that, be- 
ing passionately fond of music, he was once tempted) 
whilst in Italy, to spare a few hours to attend a concert 
of the first vocal and instrumental performers that mu- 
sical country afforded ; but he perceived that this in- 
dulgence served to disturb his attention from the main 
object of his journey, and he never afterwards suffered 
himself to be drawn aside from his noble dedgn of alle- 
viating the miseries of prisons, by any of the specimens 
of art, though a connoisseur, that presented themselves 
in the cowse of his travels through the principal parts 
of Europe. 

These great men, and a tliousand others that might 
be named, have outstript all their competitors, and 
reached the summit of their wishes, by the means of 
this undivided attention. Apply the maxim to private 
life ; and you will see that he who gives his days and 
nights to be rich, wise, learned, accomplished, or virtu- 
ous, scarcely ever fails to become so. 

A young lady,* whom I shall introduce under the 
feigned name of Chlorinda, was a striking instance, not 
only of the efficacy of this quality in gaining its end, but 

• These anecdotes are facts. 
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also of the strong bias habit gives to the mind, and of 
the necessity of weighing the consequences of any one 
mode of conduct ardently pursued. 

Chlorinda was the only child of a gentleman, who 
possessed an estate of twelve hundred pounds a year, 
and resided in the family mansion in a country village. 
Chlorinda was the darling of her parents, and received 
the best education their retired situation afforded ; but 
she displayed no remarkable talents in the early part of 
her life, except an adroitness^ in arithmetic, and fond- 
ness for reading plays. When she was about fourteen, 
it happened that a company of strolling players came 
to the village where this femily resided ; a circum- 
stance, on which all the future events of her life hinged, 
and which drew out the predominant turn of her mind. 
The scene was new to her ; she became a frequent and 
enraptured spectator of their performances t and When 
the time of their departure arrived, took the mad reso- 
lution of abandoning father and mother, and enlisting 
herself under, their banners. Happily, this ruinous pro- 
ject was discovered in time to prevent it, though such 
was her obstinacy, that she yielded to neither argu- 
ments nor entreaties. She was obliged to be confined, 
and persisted in declaring, that whenever she should be- 
come the mistress of her fate, she would go on the stage. 

In a few years she had the misfortune to lose both 
pai'ents, and being sole heiress of their property, had 
an opportunity of realising her wild speculations. The 
first act of her independence was removing to a resi- 
dence in London, and appointing an agent to manage 
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her estate. It was fortunate that this gentleman was 
an honest man and a sincere friend, or she must have 
been the victim of her own folly. 

She took a house in the neighbourhood of the thea- 
tres, attended the representations c<Histantly9 and asso- 
ciated chiefly with play^s. The circle in which she 
had chosen to move, soon drew 'her into a very expen- 
sive mode of living. She patronised her favoikrke ac- 
tors with a profuse liberality, made them valuable pre- 
sents on their benefits^ and spared neither money nor 
influence in recompensing their talents. Not many 
years passed in this mranner, before her agent was under 
the necessity of advising her to retrench her expences, 
as she was living beyond her income. 

Being unaccustomed to restraint , she resented his 
sincerity, protested she would make no alteration, and 
persisted in that determination, till she received a second 
visit from her steward, with the information that she 
was on the brink of ruin. Thunderstruck at the near 
approach of such a seripus change of circumstances, 
she took a sudden resolve to "vi^ithdraw froni her present 
connexions, and for a year or two live in privacy, till her 
affairs should be retrieved. Accordingly, she hired a 
small house in a retired street, and reduced her establish- 
ment to two maids and a footman. At the end of the 
year she was agreeably surprised with the effects of her 
economy ; and, that she might recover her former situ- 
ation in a shorter period, determined to part with her 
man servant. When tWo years were elapsed, her. relish 
for the theatre and the society of players was damped, 
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and she had bent the whole force of her mind to the art 
of saving. She soon recovered the monejr she had 
overspent, but that did not hinder her from continuing to 
gradually retrench her expences, tiiy from one step to 
another, she gave up housekeeping, ^and confined her- 
self to one apartment, at the top of a tradesman's house 
in the Strand. Here she lived without a servant or at- 
tendant for many years, and was seldom better dressed 
than in an old bedgown. Sometimes she would creep 
to the baker's to buy raspings, which served her for 
bread ; and more than once she was addressed with 
offers of money from benevolent persons, who from 
the air and manners of a gentlewoman, which her rag^ 
could not conceal, supposed that she was some unfortu- 
nate woman reduced from affluence. She always de- 
clined their bounty with thanks, and said she was not in 
want. She avoided going abroad as much as possible, 
from a wish not to be seen ; but one day a friend of 
mine, who had business at the shop where she lived, 
got a view of her, as she came down to ask the people of 
the house permission to dip a piece of bread in the li- 
quor of their boiled beef, for her dinner. 

She kept a sort of annual festival, when she met her 
steward, to audit his accounts and receive her rents. 
6n that day she dressed herself in one of the richest 
suits amongst the relics of the finery of her halcyon 
times ; but as they received no alteration in shape or 
make, they made an antediluvian appearance. She 
completed her dress with rings, earrings, and other ar- 
cles of jewellery. Thus equipped, she sallied out of 
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her lodgings in a coach) and was driven to a ^yeni) 
where a capital dinner and a bottle of wine were provid* 
ed for herself and her agent When their business was 
transacted) she resumed to her former obscurity till that 
day twelvemonth/ In this manner she dragged out the 
remainder of her life* useless to herself and the commu- 
nity ; occupied only in accumulating property for stran- 
gers to enjoy. Her end was consistent with her life) 
void of the common comforts that her situation requir- 
ed« As she was always accustomed to keep her door 
locked, the family belonging to the house did not offer 
to intrude) till they had observed that she had not left 
her room for several days, when they ventured to knock 
at the door) but received no answer. After the stroke 
had been repeated several times, it was thought necessa- 
ry to break open the door) when they found her stretch- 
ed breathless on the bed. 

On searching her apartment) vast sums of money 
were found concealed in the most extraordinary places. 
Her books were almost interleaved with bank-notes, 
and every cranny suited for a hiding-place was filled 
with them. 

She had no heirs but very distant relations, who quar- 
relled about the division of what she had sacrificed so 
much to collect ; and were on thesbrink of squandering 
it in a lawsuit) but were at last persuaded by the wise 
counsel of the agent to take equal shares. 

How different would her enjoyments and respectabili- 
ty have been) had she pursued) with the same avidity) 
the course of virtue, and a judicious distribution of her 
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large possessions amongst the deserving and the needy. 
'As it wasi she Hved despised and died unregretted; 
but she gratified her ruling passion^ ^hy neyer losing 
sight of the means of indulging it. 



DISMAL SWAMP. 

XiVERY different part of the globe is eharacterised by 
some natural phenomenon. One place presents the 
beauties of subterranean grottos ; another, the sublimity 
of 'mountains, or the tremendous £all of rushing cata- 
racts ; whilst the eye is regaled, in some other district, 
^ with the soft, peaceful vale, the tranquil lake, and the 
promise of abundant harvests. 

The extensive continent of North America combines 
most of the various features of the gradations of cli** 
mate, with numberless objects of admiration to the na- 
turalist, peculiar to itself: amongst these may be class- 
ed the Dismal Swamp, a morass of an extent unequalled 
in any part of the world. It reaches from Albemarle 
Sound, in North Carolina, to the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, on the ppposite side of the harbour to Nor- 
folk. It is supposed to contain about two hundred and 
fifty square miles, or one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres. 

Some of the interior parts of this vast swampy plain 
is seldom explored, being full of danger ; yet some ad- 
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venturous huntsmen sometimes pursue their game 
within its precincts, but cannot advance far without 
great risk of forfeiting their lives to their temerity. 

Mr. Janson, a late traveller, relates, that in one of 
these excuruons he was often knee-deep ; though, in 
other parts, the ground supported him firmly. In en- 
deavouring to pass one of these fenny spots, he attempt- 
ed to avail himself of a sort of bridge, formed of the 
body of a very large tree ; when, to his surprise, he was 
suddenly immersed in dust, to his waist, the tree hav- 
ing become rotten, or probably gutted by insects, though 
it retained its shape, and appearance of solidity. Wild 
beasts lurk in this impenetrable recess : cattle, also, 
stray there, and often become wild : hogs are turned 
into it by their owners, to fatten upon the acorns that 
fall from the oaks. 

Lake Drummond is situated near the centre of the 
swamp, and is formed by the drainings of this immense 
bog. It is crowded with fish of various kinds, which, 
living unmolested, attain a prodigious size. Its surface 
is generally calm, being sheltered by lofty trees, which 
grow on its borders* The solitude and dangers of the 
place have given rise to romantic stories, that may have 
been strengthened by the vapours that are frequently 
exhaled from marshy ground, and are known by the 
name of Will of the Wisp, or ignis fatuus. An anec- 
dote of this kind is currently related by the inhabitants 
of this dreary tract, that gave occasion to a beautiful bal- 
lad, called, " The Lake of the Dismal Swamp," writ- 
ten by Mr. Moore, the translator of Anacreon. The 
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nges are^l^propriate^ and the sentiments so pa- 
itic, that nVRst please every reader of taste. 
^The story on which it is founded, is simply as follows, 
very strong attachment was formed by two young 
l^ople, in the neighbourhood of the Swamp, when the 
teath of the lady interrupted their prospects of happi- 
ess : an event that made such an impression upon her 
ver, that he lost his senses. His mind being absorbed 
y her image, and familiar with the scenery of the 
place, he imagined that she was still alive, and dwelt 
upon this lake. Determined to find her on whom his 
soul was ^xed, he went in pursuit of her ; and, as he 
was never seen afterwards, it is supposed that he perish- 
ed in some of the dangerous morasses that environ it. 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

«• They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true i 
And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by a fire-fly • lamp, 

She 'paddles her white capoe. 

« And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
^ And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long ^d loving our life shall be. 
And III hide the maid in a C3rpress tree. 
When the footstep pf Dekth is near," 

* The fire-fly is an insect common in this part of the country i 
in its flight, it sheds a beam of light, brighter than the glow- 
worm. 
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Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeda. 

His path was rugged and sore ; 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds. 

And man ne'er trod before ! 

And when on the earth he sunk to sleep, ~ 

If sleep bis eye-lids knew. 
He lay where the deadly vines • do weep " 
Their venomous tears, and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew ! 

And near him the she- wolf stirr'd the brake. 

And the rattle-snake breath'd in his ear. 
Till he starting cried—from his dream awake-^ 
'f Oh ! when shall I see the dusky lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ?" 



He saw the lake, and a meteor bright, 

Quick o'er the surface play'd — 
*• Welcome," he said, " my dear one's light i' 
And the dim shore echoed for many anight. 

The name of the death-cold maid ! 
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Till he form'd a boat of the birchen bark. 
Which carried him off from the shore ; 

Far he followed the meteor spark. 

The winds were high, and the clouds were dark. 
And the boat retum'd no more. 

* A plant that grows wild in America, resembling the 
but of such a poisonous quality, that it blisters the sk'm w 
ever it touches. 
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But oh from the Indian hunter's camp, 

This 'o^i^^B oQud 10 true» 
Are Been by. the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a fire*fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 



ON VARIETY AND INCONSISTENCY OF 

CHARACTER. 

XT has been said, that the knowledge derived from an 
acquaintaDce with mankind, is as useful an acquisitioni 
as that gained by the study of books. It is certain that 
It lies more within the general grasp, as it depends 
neither on wealth nor leisure, but on observation. 
Whether a person goes into company for amusement, 
or is thrown by busii; ess into familiar association with 
others of difierent ranks and pursuits, he has equally an 
opportunity of remarking the various shades of charac- 
ter that distinguish one man from another. All are in- 
fluenced by the same principles : the pursuit of pleasure, 
and dread of pain, are the springs of human action ; but 
they are modified by the difference of temperament, 
education, example, and association, which are the 
causes of the variety of dispositions and habits found in 
the world. 

I believe it will be acknowledged by those who have 
visited savage tribes, that there is a much greater uni» 
formity of character amongst them, than is to be seen 
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in nations highly refined. The life and occupations of 
savages are nearly alikC) except the va^^ns occasion- 
ed by climate and local situation. The pritne object of 
solicitude is to procure food for the day : hunting or 
fishing, therefore, is the task of every individual ; and) 
when that is obtsdned, with a shelter from the weathef) 
their principal wants are supplied ; they have no longer 
any thing to do, but indolently to recline and enjoy their 
pipe. Strangers to the elegai^t resources of literary at- 
tainment, they have scarcely an idea of cultivating their 
intellectual faculties, which, from disuse, are lost to 
their possessor, who is often but little superior to the 
most sagacious brutes. Unacquainted with the ,sweet 
influences of religious principle, they are guided, by the 
impulse of passion, and love and hate most cordially. 
A portrait of one, will give a tolerable resemblance of 
the rest ; but, in countries where the influence of reli- 
gion, learning, education, and a laudable ambition to 
excel in different profes^ons, bias the mind, the variety 
of characters is as great as that of countenances. No 
two faces are alike ; nor can we find two men who ex- 
actly resemble each other in disposition and inclination. 
Nay, so powerful are these influences, that the same 
man often diflers from himself ; and it is no uncom' 
mon thing, to perceive a strange mixture of vice and 
virtue in the same person. Charity leads us to hope) 
that, in such cases, the intentions are good, but that 
bad habits have inadvertently been adopted, fi^om a want 
of impartial self-examination, and that strict guard that 
we should set over our words and actions, according 
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to the divine precept : " Watch and pray always, lest 
ye enter into temptation.'* 

I am led into these observations, by an epitaph that 
accidentally fell into my hands, which delineates one of 
these half virtuous characters, who seem as if they in- 
tended to act wisely, but from yielding to the sallies 
of ungovemed temper, so often deviate from the path 
of excellence, as to cancel the esteem due to their good 
qualities. 



INSCRIPTION ON A MONUMENT ERECTED IN 
HORSLEY DOWN CHURCH, IN CUMBERLAND. 

Here lie the bodies of 

THOMAS BOND, and MARY his wife. 

She was temperate, chaste, and charitable ; 

But 

She was proud, peevish, and passionate. 

She was an affectionate wife and a tender mother ; 

But 
Her h^isband and child, whom she loved, seldom saw her 

countenance without a disguising frown, 
Wliilst she received visitors, whom she despised, with an • 

endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers ; 

But 

imprudent in her family. 

Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breeding i 

But 
at home, by iU-temper. 

M 
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She was a professed enemy to flattery, and was seldom 

known to praise or commend ; 

But 

the talents in which she principally excelled^ 

Were difference of opinion, and discovering flaws and 

imperfections. 

She was an admirable economist, 

and without prodigality, 

Dispensed plenty to every person in her family ; 

But 

would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 

She sometimes made her husband happy, with her good 

qualities. 
But 
much more frequently miserable, with her many failings : 
Insomuch that in thirty years cohabitation, he often la- 
mented, that, maugre all her virtues. 
He had not, in the whole, enjoyed two years of matrimonial 

comfort. 

At length, 

finding that she had lost the affections of her husband, 

as well as the regard of her neighbours, 

family disputes having been divulged by servants. 

She died of Vexation, July 20, 1768, 

Aged 48 years. 

Her worn-out husband survived her four months and two days, 

and departed this life, Koveniber 28, 1768, 

In the 54th year of his age. 

William Bond, brother to the deceased, erected this 

stone, 

as a weekly monitor to the surviving wives of this parish, 

that they may avoid the infamy 

ef having their memories handed down to posterity 

with a patch-work character. 
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Domestic enjoyment is often blasted by an intermix- 
ture of foibles with virtues of a superior kind. The 
want of a certain polish of manner, towards near rela- 
tions and those with whom we live on a very familiar 
footing, is apt to destroy the value of essential good 
qualities. A wife may drudge all day, in taking care of 
the main chance ; may superintend the affairs of her 
family with un weaned zeal, and relinquish every indul- 
gence for its welfare ; whilst she deprives herself of 
the love and esteem of those who depend upon her, by 
ill-humour and petulance. Brothers and sisters have 
generally a tender affection for each other, which they 
evince upon extraordinary occasions ; but how oflen do 
they corrode the mutual enjoyment of the domestic cir- 
cle, by inattention to the mild graces of gentleness, and 
an endeavour to please. The same fatal mistake occurs 
frequently amongst other near connexions. The re^ 
straint that is felt in the company of strangers, banishes, 
for a time, that rudeness that interrupts the peace of 
families ; and which, like our best clothes, is too apt 
to be worn only occasionally. 

The importance of cultivating true gentleness, as a 
habit, must be acknowledged by every one who has 
suffered from the neglect of it. And who is there that 
has not been stung by the contempt of the proud, the 
sarcasms of the ill-natured, the sallies of the petu- 
lant, and the inconside ration of the selfish ? An extract 
from Dr. Blair, descriptive of the amiable quality I wish 
to recommend, will form a suitable conclusion to my re- 
marksi and enforce its advantages with more precision 
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and elegance, than any addition I can make upon the 
subject. 

" True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we 
owe to him who made us, and to the common nature 
of which we all share. It arise;s from reflection on our 
own failings and wants, and from just views of the con- 
dition and the duty of man. It is native feeling, height- 
ened and improved by principle. It is the heart which 
easily, relents ; which feels for every thing that is hu- 
man, and is backward and slow to inflict the least wound. 
It is affable in its address, and mild in its demeanour; 
ever ready to oblige, and vidlling to be obliged by others; 
breathing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy 
to strangers, long-suffering to enemies. It exercises 
authority with moderation ; administers reproof with 
tenderness ; confers favours with ease and modesty. It 
is unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It con- 
tends not eagerly about trifles ; slow to contradict, and 
still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dissection, 
and to restore peace. It neither meddles unnecessarily 
with the affairs, nor pries inquisitively into the secrets 
of others. It delights, above all things, to alleviate dis- 
tress ; and, if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to soothp 
at least the grieving heart. Where it has not the power 
of being useful, it is never burdensome. ' It seeks to 
please, rather than to shine and dazzle : and conceals 
with care that superioiity, either of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a 
^ord, it is that spirit, and that tenour of manners, which 
the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, to 
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bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who re- 
joice) and to weep with those who weep ; to please every- 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender- 
hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to support the 
weak} and to be patient towards all "men." 



FRUITS OF EARLY GENIUS. 

Old nurses say, that children who possess the under- 
standings of men, seldom live to maturity. This re- 
mark I take to be a superstitious notion, though it is 
probable that the taste for knowledge^ and the vanity of 
parents coinciding, may in such cases often cause an 
application too close for the health of the body. 

Thomas Dermody was the son of an Irish school- 
master, at Ennis, in the county of Clare, where he was 
born on the 19th of January, 1775. He was a poet at 
ten years old, as appears by a copy of verses he wrote 
on the death of his brother, which I shall insert as a spe- 
cimen of the powers of his imagination. When he grew 
to manhood, he associated with profligate company, and 
became a professed libertine. His genius attracted the 
notice of some powerful patrons ; but his vices counter- 
acted their benevolent intentions, and brought him to 
an early grave. 
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THOMAS DERMODY ON THE DEATH OF HIS BRO- 
THER, WRITTEN AT TEN YEARS OF AGE : 

What dire misfortune hovers o'er my head ? 

Why hangs the salt dew on my aching eye ? 

Why doth my bosom pant, so sad, so sore. 

That was full blithe before I 

Bitter occasion prompts the untimely sigh. 

Why am I punish'd thus, ye angels, why ? 

A shepherd swain, like me, of harmless guise. 

Whose sole amusement was to feed his kine. 

And tune his oaten pipe the livelong day. 

Could he in ought offend th' avenging skies. 

Or wake the red-wing'd thunderbolt divine i 

Ah ! not of simple structure was his lay. 

Yet unprofan'd with trick of city art, 

Pure from the head, and glowing from the heart. 

Thou dear memorial of a brother's love, 

Sweet flute ! once warbled to the Ust'ning grove, 

And mastered by his skilful hand. 

How shall t now command 

The hidden charms that hush within thy frame. 

Or teli his gentle fame ? 

Yet will I hail, unmeet, his star-crown'd sliade. 

And beck his rural friends, a tuneful throng 

To mend the uncouth lay, and join the rising siong.. 

Ah, I remember well yon oken arbour gay. 

When, frequent at the purple dawn of morn, 

Or 'neath the beetling brow of twilight gray. 

We sat like roses twain upon one thorn ; 

Telling romantic tales of descant quaint. 

Tinted with various hues, with Fancy's paint ; 
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And I would hearken, gpreedy of his soond, 

Lapt in the bosom of soft ecstacyy 

Till lifting mildly high. 

Her modest frontlet from the clouds around, 

Silence beheld us bruise the closing flowr's. 

Meanwhile she shed her pure ambrosial showers. 



Thomas William Malkin, son of Mr. Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, of Hackney, was a more extraordinary and 
pleasing example of the early progress of genius : in 
him the best qualities of the hearty as well as the pow- 
ers of the understanding, were unfolded with premature 
excellence. His course was short and brilliant, being 
removed at the age of six years and nine months, from 
the present scene, to a more pure state of existence, for 
which his dispositions seemed to be adapted. He was 
docile and affectionate to all, but in an enunent degree 
to his parents and brothers, for whom he showed the 
anxiety of a father, taking an interest in their education 
suited to a more advanced age. The love of virtue ap* 
peared natural to him, grounded on piety to God, as he 
frequently referred his actions to that source. His re- 
verential notions of the Deity were indeed extraordi- 
nary. His rapturous ideas of heavenly joys might be 
heightened by the warmth of his imagination, which 
was strong and lively, but the tenour of his short exis- 
tence seemed tinted with a sweetness and benignity, 
that was like a foretaste of those divine enjoyments, to 
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whkh the pioas aspire in a future state. The superi- 
ority of his OMiowinents did not deprive him of that play- 
ful cheerfulness so engaging in children^ though many 
of his amusements form the laborious tasks of other 
boys more advanced in age. 

The acquisition of knowledge was his delight, and, 
under various forms, almost his constant pursuit ; the 
change from one employment to another relieving him 
from the fatigue of application. As an instance of 
the quickness of his percepUon, I relate the following 
anecdote : 

When he was little more than five years old, as he 
was sitting at dinner with a knife in his hand, he said : 
** Pray, mother, what is the opposite to sharp.*' She 
replied : *' Blunt, my dear." " Then," said he, " my 
knife is very bkmt, for I cannot cut with it." His little 
brother Benjamin, two years younger, wishing to ask a 
question in imitation of his brother, inquired. What is 
the opposite to a door ; which led his mother to remark, 
that opposites are generally expressed by adjectives, 
which mark the qualities of persons or things. Thomas 
immediately interposed with this remark : " But there 
are opposites among nouns, you know : at least in nouns 
of behaviour. Guilt is a noun, and it is the opposite of 
innocence." 

He taught himself to write at three years old from 
imitation, and was able to express his thoughts in short 
letters to his friends. At three and a half he could read 
any EngUsh book without hesitation, and spell words of 
any length. He knew the Greek alphabet, and could 
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iread most Greek words under five syllables. His letter 
on attaining the age of four years, will afford a speci- 
men of his ideas and mode of expression, when children 
in general are but infants, and can scarcely speak a com* 
pound sentence. 

MT DEAREST MOTHER, 

I wafe four years old yesterday. I have got several 
new books : Mrs. Trimmer's English Description j 
Mental Improvement, by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield; 
and a Latin Granrmiar, and English Prints. I think I 
have got a great many besides the old ones that I had 
before. Every day I lay up all my maps and chrono- 
logical tables. My maps and tables are all dissected. 
I know you love me very much when I am a good boy, 
and I hope I shall be always a good boy. Benjamin 
knows all his letters, except one or two, and I hope he 
will know how to read soon. Papa is going to teach me 
to learn Latin on Friday, that will be to-morrow. 

J. W. MALKIN. 
October 31, 1799. 

Besides the capacity of remembering whatever he 
had once known, and imitating with surprising exact- 
ne89 whatever he had seen done, he possessed a strong 
imagination and the power of invention, as appears by 
the fac-similes of his drawings, and the map which he 
drew of an imaginary empire> called into existence by 
the creative powers of his fancy, for which he invented 
a long vocabulary of words ; a form of government ; the 
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customs, dress, and manners of the people ; and wrote 
short stories of some individuals of the kingdom of 
Alleston, as he called it. 

To enumerate all his endowments, amiable propensi- 
ties, and endearing behaviour, would fill a book instead 
of a short essay ; I must therefore refer those whose cu- 
riosity is excited to know more of this intellectual and 
moral phaenomenon, to the affecting memoirs of him, 
published by his father. 



VANITY. 

V ANITY is one of those evil propensities, that creep) 
almost unperceived, into the human heart. It enters 
into the most minute^ as well as into the most distin- 
guisKed of our actions ; and has not unaptly been com- 
pared tonhe bindweed, that entwines itself round every 
stalk of the plant that supports it, till, by its close em- 
braces, it crushes it to death. 

This mean quality, though gratifying to the personal 
feelings of the possessor, render* him the object of ri- 
dicule to others ; and is of si}ch an insinuating nature, 
that superior talents are not always a defence against it* 
It seldom happens, however, that people are vain of 
those natural endowments or acquirements in which 
they excel, but rather of those in which they are defi** 
dent ; which arises from a consciousness that they are 
not exactly what they wish to bo» and are therefore open 
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to any flatterer, Vfho persuades them that they have 
those qualities which they have not, and desire above all 
things to possess. 

Queen Elizabeth might justly be complimented on 
her magnanimity, her heroic courage, her penetration 
of characters and choice of ministers, her skill in go- 
¥emiiieiil> her learning, and many other noble qusdities 
liuit uronld have done honour to the other sex ; but, her 
desire of being thought a beauty, to which she had never 
smy pretensions, made her a jttst object of ridicule, even 
in advanced age. 

Can we picture to ourselves any thing more absurd, 
than an old woman of sixty -six, with wrinkled face, red 
perriwig, little eyes, hooked nose, skinny lips, and black 
teeth, listening, with evident marks of pleasure, to the 
^ossest flatteries ? A Dutch ambassador, who, no doubt, 
'wxm well acquainted with her prevailing weaknei^had 
the boldness to assure her majesty, that he had under* 
taken the voyage from the desire of seeing her, who^ 
£)r beauty and wisdom, excelled all other beauties. ' 

Besides her general ambition to be esteemed band- 
some, she was particularly jealous of the beauty of Mary, 
queen of Scots ; who was as superior to her, in the at« 
tractive graces of person and sweetness of temper, as 
she was in power and strength of understanding. At 
an audience of sir Andrew Melville, ambassador from 
ier charndng rival, Elizabeth endeavoured, to extort 
an acknowledgment, that his mistress was her inferior 
in beauty ; but the artful courtier evaded the question, 
which sharpened her desire to attract his admiration so 
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much, that she appeared each day of audience in the 
new habit of some foreign nation. 

To so great a pitch did this mighty queen carry her 
coquetry and love of dress, that at her death were found 
in her wardrobe, three thousand different habits. No 
incense was too gross for her vanity : she was willing 
to be persuaded that she was a Venus ; and the roman- 
tic gallantry of the age in which she lived, encouraged 
her darling propensity. 

^ A most sumptuous tournament was celebrated in the 
tilt-yard of her palace at Whitehall, in honour of the 
commissioners sent from France, to propose her mar- 
riage with the duke d* Anjoui Pennant relates, that a 
banquetting-house was erected on the occasion, at a 
great expence. The gallery where the queen was to be, 
was called the castle or fortress of perfect beauty I Hei; 
m^|||ty received every flattering compliment suitable 
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to a^irl of eighteen, though then forty-eight years old. 
This fortress of perfect beauty was assailed by Desire 
and his four foster-children. The combatants on both 
sides were persons of the first rank. A regular sum- 
mons was sent to the possessor of the castle, accompa* 
nied with a song, of which this is one stanza : 

«« Yecld, yeeld, o yeeld, you that this fort doo hold. 
Which seated is in spotless honour's feeld ; 

Desire's ereat force no forces can withhold : 
Then to Desire's desire, o yeeld, o yeeld." 

This was followed by the discharge of two cannons, one 
loaded with sweet powder, the other with scented 
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water. A mock assault then took place, with elegant 
scaling-ladders, and flowers flung against the walls. 
These weapons of gallantry could not procure success ; 
and Desire, being repulsed, was obliged to make sub- 
mission. 

It is really surprising, that amusements so puerile 
md unworthy of a rational mind, could interest a wo- 
man, whose- abilities were equal to govern a powerful 
nation, and maintain its consequence in Europe. 

Whatever form this peniicious quality assumes, 
whether it be an aflectation of beauty, learning, or gen- 
tilityi it is equally ridiculous, and exposes its unfortunate 
possessor to mortification and contempt.^ 

An old woman who dresses as if she were young ; 
a plain woman, who courts admiration ; an ignorant per* 
son, who displays a smattering of learning ; and onfi 
of inferior rank, who mimics the dress and boMMiur 
of her superiors : equaU]^«atpose their particu^Hde- 
fects ; and, Kke the ass in th^ lion's skin, so falHl*om at- 
taining their object, they excite contempf, when each 
would have been respected in their proper character. 



SMALL CAUSES OFTEN OCCASION GREA^ EVENTS. 

IT is curious to trace the minute causes from which 
many of the most important events that have been trans- 
acted on the theatre of the world hiive originated. Some 
of them are so trivial and obscure, that they elude 
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the notice of common observers, and are perceived only 
by those who investigate things to their sources. 

Destructive wars have been occasioned by the resent- 
ment of an individual, and nations laid waste from the 
caprice of a courtezan. Circumstances, apparently the 
most accidental, have prevented or accelerated the de- 
signs of princes, and have produced the most momen- 
tous consequences. This remark is by no means con- 
fined to public concerns : the prosperity or misfortune 
of private persons have likewise often hinged upon in- 
cidents of a trifling nature, that have given a bias to their 
character for the remainder of their lives, and influenced 
the tenour of their future actions. 

A few examples, that will confirm the truth of 
these remarks, shall supply this day's entertainment; 
fi'om which this instructive lesson may be learnt : That 
a ^Mn|intending Providence can overrule the best con- 
ceij^Vplans ; and that, sometimes, those who have 
formedH^signs, are the instruments by which their own 
projects ardibaflled. 

When Vashti refused to obey the commands of her 
husband, she was not aware that she was raising a rival 
to the throne, whose influence over the mind of Aha- 
suerus, enabled her to defeat the malicious designs of 
Haman, and save the Jewish nation from the destruction 
he had prepared for her countrymen. Nor did that 
haughty noble perceive, that his resentment against 
Mordecai,an obscure, despised captive, should bring him 
to an ignominious death, and ensure. the royal favour to 
the very people he intended to destroy. 
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The enterprise of Darius against the Greeks, which 
laid the foundation for the final overthrow of the Persian 
empire, arose from the contrivance of Democedes, a 
physician of Cortona, who had cured Atosa, the wife of 
Darius, of a dangerous illness ; and, from that circum- 
stance, had acquired great influence over her. He 
burned with an ardent desire to return to his native 
country, and, finding it impossible to obtain permission 
to leave the Persian court, persuaded the queen, that it 
would be an easy and honourable achievement to invade 
the Grecian states. The queen, fired with ambition, 
seized a favourable moment to inspire her husband with 
. th^ desire of becoming a conqueror. Darius assured 
* her that he intended to make war against the Scythians. 

r 

" The Scythians," replied the queen, <* will be an easy 
conquest, and always within your power. ^ I wish yoa 
to turn your arms against Greece, and bring i^Mttck 
female slaves from Lacedemon, Argos, Corii^Hind 
Athens." The project succeeded: the Pei^pRs and 
Greeks were involved in animosities, thl^were never 
long suspended till the Persian empire was destroyed. 



An innocent jest fomented a desperate civil war be- 
tween our Norman conqueror, William, and his eldest 
son, Robert. The three princes, Robert, William, and 
Henry, resided at that time- with their father, in the 
castle of L'Aigle, in Normandy. It happened one day, 
that, as they were amusing themselves with youthful 
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frolics, the two younger took a fancy of throwing some 
water on Robert, as he passed through the court, on 
leaving their apartment ; a freedom that he would 
doubtless have taken in good part, and returned by some 
jest of a similar nature, had it not been for the sugges- 
tions of Alberic de Grentmesnil, whose father had been 
deprived of hi^ estate by William. The young man 
took this opportunity of revenge, by persuading the 
prince that the action was meant as a public affront, 
which it behoved him in honour to resent ; and the cho- 
leric Robert, drawing his sword, ran up stairs, with an 
intention of taking revenge on his brothers. The whole 
castle was filled with tumult, which the king himself 
found some difficulty to appease. 

But the storm in Robert's breast could not be calm- 
ed : jealousy was excited : he accused his father of par- 
tis^^M^nd, thinking that no sufficient atonement had 
be^^Eide for the insult he had received, left the court 
thatvSJU^vening, and hastened to Rouen, with the de- 
sign of seiziiHg the citadel of that place. The precaU" 
tion of the governor disappointed his project, and he 
fled to Hugh de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman baron, 
who gave him protection, which encouraged him to 
openly levy war against his fatiier. 

The Norman dominions of William, as well as his 
family, were, during several years, thrown into convul- 
sions by the consequences of this trifling circumstance ; 
nor could the war be terminated, till the English were 
called in to assist their sovereign to subdue his son and 
hereditary subjects. 
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The Protestants of Ireland were saved from destruc- 
tion in the reign of Queen Mary, by the fraternal affec- 
tion and presence of mind of an inn-keeper's wife at 
Chester* 

Dr. Cole, an intolerant bigot, was entrusted with this 
commission. In his way thither, he rested one night at 
Chester, where Elizabeth Edwards kept the inn in which 
he was entertained. The niayor waited on him, in his 
official capacity, and, during their conference, the Doctor 
unguardedly mentioned the murderous business which 
he had undertaken, and took out the commission, in the 
presence of his hostess, whose attention was excited by 
the solicitude she felt for her brother, who was a Pro- 
testant, and resided in Dublin. 

When the mayor took his leave, Dr. Cole politely at- 
tended him down stairs. This was a moment not to be 
neglected : Mrs. Edwards adroitly took the comnflfcion 
out of the box, which had been inadvertently left $en, 
and placed in its stead a pack of cards, with the'l^nave of 
clubs on the top of it. 

Unsuspicious of what had happened, the bloodthirsty 
zealot put up the box, and proceeded on his journey. 
On his arrival in Dublin, he presented it in form to the 
Lord Deputy and Privy Council. His lordship opened 
it; and the whole assembly were no less astonished 
than the commissioner himself at its contents. It ap- 
peared like the work of an enchanter. The Doctor 
gravely assured diem, that it had contained a commis- 
sion, nor could he divine by what means it was removed, 
and the cards substituted in its place. 

N 2 
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Mortified and disappointed, he returned lo the Eng- 
lish court, in order to obtain a fresh commission ; but 
Providence defeated his malevolent designs. Before he 
was able to reach Dublin, with his new ensigns of 
authority, the queen died, and her successor, Elizabeth, 
viewed the matter in a different light. The mysterjf 
was unravelled, and Mrs. Edwards rewarded by a pen- 
sion for life, of forty pounds a year, for an action which, 
^ in the former reign, would most probably have brought 
her to the stake. 



A recent occurrence, in one of our courts of justice, 
is an instance, in private life, of the same kind. A per- 
son indicted for a capital crime, was released from the 
anxiety of nis situation by an inadveitant error of the 
judge ; who dated the indictment 1007, instead of 1807, 
and by that flaw put an end to all further proceedings in 
the same cause, and set the prisoner free from the ef- 
fects of the law, which he was accused of having violat- 
ed. 

Thus we see, that the fate of nations and the £:>rtune 
of individuals often depend upon minute causes, which 
human foresight can neither retard nor advance. The 
agents on these occasions are sometimes ignorant of 
the consequences of their own actions, and iminten- 
tionally contribute to the prosperity or misfortunes of 
others. 

The heathens acknowledged a blind goddess, whom 
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they calkd Fortune, to whose infiuence they attributed 
events that turned upon causes apparently accidental. 
The vulgar, even in our day, talk of chance, good luck, 
and bad luck, as governing the fate of men. But, to 
persons of reflection, there is no meaning annexed to 
these terms. Nothing happens without an adequate 
cause : and we, who believe in a superintending Provi- 
dence, must acknowledge, that the issue of all things 
depends upon the government of the Ruler of the 
Universe, who sometimes effects his will by the mean- 
est instruments, and from the most trivial circumstan- 
ces produces consequences of the most important and 
lasting kind. 



GROTTO OF ANTIPAROS; 

1 HE beauties of nature are profusely scattered all over 
the surface of the earth. Animals and vegetables, as well 
as the glories of the sky, display an infinite variety of 
elegant forms, and most attractive colours. The motions 
of the former, their curious economy, the exact propor- 
tion of their strength and capacities to their mode of 
life ; the progress of vegetables, from the seed to the 
perfect plant, yielding seed in its turn for the renewal of 
the species ; have always attracted the admiration of 
mankind, and excited the highest tove and gratitude to 
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the mighty Power that created them with such exqui- 
site wisdom. 

But these beauties are not confined to the objects that 
are always before us. We are told by those who have 
explored some of the interior caverns of our ^lobe, that 
even there the same traces of a Divine architect are to 
be found, and that the sparry congelations, especially in 
some subterranean grottos, present the most elegant de- 
signs. 

A friend of mine * lately returned from visiting the 
remains of antiquity in the Archipelago, spent the day 
with me yesterday, and gave me the following interest- 
ing account of his terrific descent into the celebrated 
Grotto of Antiparos, so named from the small island in 
which it is situated. 

^^ its entrance lies in the side of a rock, and is a spa- 
cious arch, formed of rough crags, overhung with fan- 
tastic wreaths of climbing shrubs. Our party were 
six, attended by the same number of guides, furnished 
with lighted torches. We presently lost every ray of 
day-light, but following our leaders, we entered into a 
low, narrow passage, lined on all sides with stones, that, 
from the reflection of the torches, glittered like dia- 
monds, and displayed the colours of the rainbow. At 
the end of this passage, our guides desired us to tie a 
rope about our waists, and then led us to the brink of a 
frightful precipice. The descent was steep, and the 
place dark and gloomy. The exchange of the lane of 
diamonds, for this abyss of darkness, was very unwel- 

* Charles Saunders, Encyclopedia Brittannica. 
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come) but I had travelled far to gratify my curiosity, 
and I hazarded the event. The rope being held by the 
guides at top, I was first let down, and after dangling a 
minute or two, reached the bottom with my feet. My 
friends, encouraged by my example, followed, and we 
pursued our way under a roof of ragged rocks for thirty 
yards, hoping every moment to see the opening of the 
expected grotto ; but our guides plainly told us we had 
far to go, and much to encounter, before wereached that, 
and those who wanted courage and perseverance had 
better return. None of us, however, would act so cow- 
ardly a part, though the sight of another precipice, 
much deeper and more formidable than the former, s^- 
most shook our resolution. By the light of the torches 
we could perceive that we were to {dunge into a place 
encumbered with vast pieces of rough, rugged rocks^ 
and that we should be forced sometimes to climb over^ 
sometimes to creep under them ; and on the other side 
were numerous dark caverns^ like so many wells, if one's 
foot should slip, that would swallow us up. Two of our 
guides went before us, and as we stood on the edge, we 
were terrified to see them go lower and lower, till they 
appeared at a frightful depth beneath us. When they 
were at the bottom, they hallooed to us, and we very re- 
luctanty followed. In the midst of the way we came to 
a place where the rock was perpendicular, and a vast 
cavern on one side threatened destruction, whilst a wall 
of rugged rock seemed impassable on the other. Here 
again we hesitated whether to proceed or not ; but the 
guides assured us that they had often gone the same 
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way with safety^ we therefore took fresh resolution, and 
on we w^nt to a corner, where was placed an old, slip- 
pery, rotten ladder, which we ventured to descend. At 
the bottom we perceived ourselves at the entrance of 
another passage, which was rather dismal, but not wholly 
without beauty. A wide, gradual descent led us into a 
noble vault, with a bottom of fine, green, glossy marble, 
over which we were obliged to slide on our seats, and 
with difficulty could keep ourselves from going too 
fast, and tumbling over one another. The walls and 
arch of the roof is as smooth in most places as if 
chiseled by a skilful workman, and are formed of a glis- 
tening red and white granite, supported in several places 
with columns of a deep, blood-coloured, shining por- 
phyry. Here, to our terror, we lost sight of the two 
guides that went before us, and at the end of the pass- 
age found ourselves at the brink of another precipice, 
the bottom of which we reached by the help of a ladder, 
not much better than the former. 

Had not the dread of falling taken up my attention, I 
should have admired many of the natural ornaments 
of this obscure cavity. The rock to which the ladder 
was fixed was one mass of red marble, covered with 
white branches of rock crystal, and might be compared, 
from the hue of the rock behind, to an immense sheet 
of amethysts. From the foot of this ladder we were 
compelled to slide, face downwards, through another 
shallow vault of polished green and white marble, for 
about twenty feet, and we then rejoined our guides, who 
prudently gave us some refreshment, to enable us to face 
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^^^ dangers we had yet to encounter.* After this we 
^^vanced through a narrow, slanting passage of rough, 
coarse stone, so much resembling snakes curled round, 
^bat nothing was wanting but a hissing sound to make 
tis fancy that thousands of those noisome reptiles sur- 
iX)unded us. There was still another terrible precipice 
to pass ; but as we heard that it was the last, we made 
lio hesitation of descending the ladder. After this, we 
J)roceeded upon even ground for about forty yards, when 
"We were again entreated by our guides to fasten the 
Topes about our waists ; not for the purpose of suspend- 
ing us over a height, but as a means of security against 
the lakes and deep waters that are numerous in thils 
part of the cavern. At length we reached the last 
passage. The dismal gloom that prevailed here, might 
furnish images for a poetical description of Tartarus. 
The sides and roof were formed of black stone, and the 
way so rugged, that we were often obliged to slide upon 
our backs. The angles of the rocks cut our clothes, 
and bruised our flesh in a miserable manner. Though 
I believed myself so near the object of my curiosity, 1 
wished sincerely that I had never been allured, by the 
accounts of travellers, to venture into such a horrible 
place, when suddenly we lost sight of four out of oun 
six guides. The want of their torches increased the 
melancholy gloom ; and the supposition that they had 
fallen into some of the black pools of water that abound 
here, added to the apprehension for our own. safety, as 
well as concern for their fate. The two remaining 
guides assured us that thevr companions were safe, and 
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that we should^oon be rewarded for all we had sufier- 
ed) if we would but advance. Our passage was now be- 
come veiy narrow, and we were obliged to crawl on all 
fours over rugged rocks, when, hearing a little his^g 
noise, in an instant we were left in utter darkness. To 
our inexpressible terror, the guides lold us that they had 
accidentally dropped their torches into one of the pods ; 
but that there was no danger in crawling forward, as we 
should soon overtake their fellows I gave myself up 
for lost, and expected that I must perish in this dread- 
ful cavern. Whilst I thus yielded to despair, one of the 
guides came to me, blindfolded me with his hand, and 
dragged me a^few paces forward. I imagined his de- 
. sign was to rob and murder me ; however, in the midst 
of my panic, he lifted me over a huge stone, and set 
me on my feet, withdrawing his hand from my eyes at 
the same time. What words can express my transport 
and astonishment : instead of darkness and despair, all 
was splendour and magnificence. The six guides wel- 
comed me into the Grotto of Antiparos* Those whom 
we had missed, only went before to prj^pare the grotto 
for our reception, which was illuminated with fifty 
torches, and produced an effect no words can describe. 
Imagine yourself in an arched cavern, 485 yards deep, 
120 yards wide, 113 long, and, as near a^ yre could 
measure by the eye, about 60 yards high, lined on every 
part with brilliant crystallised white marble, and well il- 
luminated. The roof is a grand vaulted arch, hung all 
over with pendant icicles of shining white marble, some 
of them ten feet long ; and covered with clusters of the 
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same material, resembling festoons and garlands of flow- 
ers, glittering like precious stones. From the sides of 
the arch proceed fantastic forms of the same glittering 
spar, that fancy will easily shape into trees, entwined 
with flowers and climbing shrubs ; and in some parts 
the congelations have taken the appearance of the mean- 
ders of a winding stream. The floor, though rough and 
uneven, is full of crystals of all colours. 

<' It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the 
splendours of this natural temple, the ornaments of which 
are formed of the droppings of water, that, in great 
length of time, become congealed into a kind of brilliant 
spar. 

'' Having contemplated this charming spectacle with 
delight, and raised our aspirations to that Being, whose 
creative powers are displayed in the most obscure, as 
Well as in the most visible part of his works, we return- 
ed, impressed with the conviction, that no good can be 
attained without difficulty and perseverance." 



ECCENTRIG CHARACTERS. 

UeCORUM is a quality adapted to every station in 
life. It consists of a conformity to order and consisten- 
cy of character ; and is equally becoming in high and 
low, old and young, and in either sex. 

o 
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.Decorum recjuire^^thl^t every one should keep li is 
own place) and not ^ii^K^^ upon the limits of another. 
The upper classes should preserve the dignity of man- 
ners that is the .distincdon of their rank: the lower, 
whilst they do nothing to .debase themselves, should 
avoid jsiping airs of gentility, which they have never been 
t^ugUt to practise. The old vainly endeavour to conceal 
their wrinkles and gray hairs by paint and artifice, 
"which only expose them to ridicule, where they might 
claim respect. . . 

Tl^e absurdity^of ap effeminate man or masculine wo- 
man, is too obvious to need observation. Yet, it must 
be confessed, that singularity is sometimes attached to 
a considerable degree of merit ; which, in a few parti- 
cular cases, may make an apology for deviating from the 
^ijstomary track. Though, let me warn my readers, 
tliat few indeed are the circumstances that authorise a 
man of sense to assume the title of an odd fellow. 

Gilbert Wakefield, in his memoirs, mentions the ec- 
centricities of the Rev* George Harvest, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, with so much humour, 1 
cannot deny myself the desire of inserting them, nearly 
in his own words. This gentleman possessed a solid 
understanding and strict moral rectitude ; but exposed 
himsefvto the jests of his acquaintance, by an extreme 
absence to the objects before him, and an entire inatten- 
tention to the common forms of behaviour. 

" Mr. Harvest," says Mr. Wakefield, '* passed much 

of his time in the family of lord O , his parishioner, 

and w^s not unfrequently exhibited to the visitors as a 
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subject of merriment and curiosity ; but without inso- 
lence on one side, or servility on the other. 

*' One night he was sitting with lady O and^tfht 

family, amidst the pageantry of politeness, in the froht 
box of a London theatre. In this conspicuous situatebn 
poor Harvest, on pulling out his handkerchief, brought 
with it an old greasy nightcap, which fell into the pit. 
** Who owns this V* cries a gentleman below, elevating 
the trophy in full display, on the point of his cane : 
" Who own this?" The unaffected simplicity of our di- 
vine, little considering the delicate sensations of his 
friends, and overjoyed at the recovery of this valuable 
chattel, eagerly darts out his hand, seizes the cap, and 
in the action, cries out, " It is mine !" The party were 
utterly disconcerted at the circumstance, and blushed 
for their companion ; who, in the mean time, wondered 
at their confusion, and rather expected the sympathies 
of benevolence, with the joy of their friend, at this hap- 
py recovery of his property. 

" On another occasion, Harvest accompanied his pa- 
tron into France ; and, during the necessary delay at 
some post-town, our contemplative parson rambled about 
after a bookseller's shop, and found one. H«re he 
amused himself awhile with his favourite comjjcmions ; 
but at last reflected that his friends were in haste to de« 

m 

part,^and might be much incommoded by his stay. 

" He had forgotten the name of the inn ; and to ex^ 
pect him to find a road merely because he had travers- 
ed it before, was to expect that Thesus should unravel 
the Daedalean labyrinth, without the thread of Ariadne. 
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Not a word of French could our traveller speak to be 
understood, but recollected the sign of the inn to be a 
lion. Still, how to make the bookseller comprehend 
this was the difficulty. 

" Harvest, however, tall and sturdy, raised himself, to 
the no small terror of the bookseller, with projecting 
and curvelling arms, into the formidable attitude of a 
lion-rampant ; and succeeded, at length, by a repetition 
of this happy effort, in suggesting the idea of a lion to 
the staring Frenchman. But another difficulty, of a 
more arduous nature, now presented itself. There are 
black lions, and red lions, and white lions ; of which last 
colour was the lion in question. 

" Now, no two-footed creature under the sun could '^. 
less exemplify that admirable maxim of the Ppesbyte- 
xian divine, that, ^< Cleanliness is next to godliness," 
than the hero of our story, who was slovenliness in per- 
son* 

" Harvest, therefore, to complete the aggi'egate, and 
impress upon the sensorium of the bookseller the spe- 
cific idea, not of a lion only, but of a white lion, unbut- 
tons his waistcoat, and shows his shirt. Then, by wo- 
fill experience, he was convinced, to his cost, of the truth 
of that Virgilian verse : 

•• Such is the force of all-prevailing time V* 

For, alas ! like the raven of old, 

*< That which bad been white^ was changed to a coiitrary color." 
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** In another region, our uncleanly countryman might 
have severely rued his inattention to the decencies of 
life ; but the pohte Frenchman put a candid construction 
upon the case, and extricated the grim ecclesiastic from 
his distress, by a safe conveyance to the White Lion 
Inn. 

"This unthinking visionary would stay at my father's, 
day after day, totally insensible of the lapse of time ; till, 
on the Saturday afternoon, it became necessary to ad- 
monish him of the expediency of returning to his Sun- 
day's duty. 

" He once engaged to go with an acquaintance a jour- 
ney of some extent. When the travellers had proceed- 
ed ten or twelve miles, they stopped at the inn of a coun- 
try town. ' I will step out,' says Harvest, * for a few 
minutes, to see a friend, and will return immediately.' 
He met with his friend ; entered into conversation with 
him ; thought no more of his fellow-traveller, who wait- 
ed in vain, and was compelled to go on without him. 
Harvest returned home, as usual, at the call of his week- 
ly functions on the sabbath. 

" Our Adonis, early in life, was to have married a 
daughter of Dr. Edmond Gibson, bishop of London (who 
afterwards? more happily, disposed of her accomplish- 
ments to Dr. Wilson, who became bishop of Bristol) and, 
as the story goes, forgot the day of his intended nuptials. 
He overslept himself, and at twelve o'clock starts up, 
and cries, ' Bless me ! I was to have been married to- 
day.' But Harvest denies the authenticity of this nar- 
rative. ' The truth was/ says he, * I found myself una- 

o 2 
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ble to make good my engagements to the bishop/ For, 
it was commonly reported, that this guileless and up' 
right Nathanael had appropriated an Independent for- 
tune of his own-, to discharge the debts of his father, who 
tiad been an eminent brewer at Kingston upon Thames ; 
and, in consequence of this truly noble conduct, never to 
be enough commended and admired, Hved on a curacy 
of less than one hundred pounds a year, for the remain- 
der of his days ; receiving his money as he wanted it, 
by half-crowns, from his banker the clerk*" 

In contrast to this male , oddity, I shall present my 
readers with a female phenomenon, not less eccentric. 

Margaret Rich Evan was an inhabitant of Wales, and 
seems to have possessed a mind and body of masculine 
powers. She was passionately fond of the sports of the 
chace, and kept a great number of all the various kinds 
of dogs used in this amusement. Sh6 is said to have 
destroyed more 'foxes in one season, than all the confe- 
derate hunts did in ten. She rowed well, and could 
play both on the harp and the- fiddle. Margaret was 
also an excellent joiner, and, at the age of seventy, was 
the best wrestler in the country. She was likewise a 
^ood blacksmith, shoe-maker, and boat-builder. She 
shod her own horses ; made her own shoes ; and, while 
she was under contract to convey the ore from the Llan- 
beris copper-mme down the lakes, she built her own 
boats. 

This extraordinary woman died at a very advanced 
age. Her capabilities wre great ; and in some situa- 
tions she would have been dignified with the title of a 
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heroine : though, as a woman, she must have failed in 
those endearing peculiarities that form the distinctions 
of the sex. ^ 

Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham, has commemorated the 
singularities of this Cambrian Amazon, in the following 
humorous lines. 

« 'Mong^t the rocks of Llanberis, where foot comes not 
nigh. 
Nor eye sees their summit, except a bird's eye ; 
Nor ought in the prospect appears to the sight* 
But water and mountain, yet these give delight : 
Quite silent, for miles through these regions you go. 
Except when the surly wind chooses to blow. 

Robust are the females, hard labour attends them ; 
With the fist they could knock dpwn the man who offends 

them. 
Here liv'd Peggy Evans, who saw ninety-two ; 
Could wrestle, row, fiddle, and hunt a fox too ; 
Could ring a sweet peal, as the neighbourhood tells. 
That would charm both your ears had there been any bells i 
Enjoy'd rosy health in a lodging of straw ; 
Commanded the saw-pit, and wielded the saw ; s 

And though she's deposited where you can't find her, 
1 know she has left a few sisters behind her. 



i 
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JtiLEGANCE of manners, vivacity, and a desire of 
pleasing, united with the graces of conversation and 
a ready wit, are qualities that give their possessors great 
influence over their companions ; and may be applied 
to excellent purposes, if their owner enjoys also a good 
heart, a sound judgment, and strict principles of moral- 
ity. But it too often happens, that these attractive en- 
dowments, though dazzling, are dangerous ; and few 
who have been distinguished for them in an eminent 
degree, have learnt the difficult lesson of restraining 
their gaiety within the bounds of moderation. Gay and 
thoughtless are kindred qualities, often seen in the 
same persons ; and, however engaging they may appear, 
have nothing desirable in them, unless they rest on a 
solid foundation. 

The late lieutenant-colonel John Mordaunt possessed 
all the talents for an agreeable companion. He had a 
fine person, a lively genius, a repartee always at hand, 
dexterity and address in most kinds of sports, and was an 
ardent votary to pleasure. In convivial companies in 
India, where he passed the chief of his life, the fascinat- 
ing charms of his good nature and vivacity, threw a veil 
over his gross ignorance, want of application, and gene- 
ral dissipation, the disadvantages of which, even interest 
could not surmount. He neglected his profession for 
pleasurable pursuits, and loitered away that time in 
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which he should have advanced himself, in the luxuries 
and diversions of the Nabob's court at Lucknow. 

During his stay with this prince, who was called the 
Nabob Vizier Asopt Ul Daulah, he became a very great 
favourite with him, and received a handsome salary 
and many distinguished privileges from his patron. 
The will of this sovereign was a law for his subjects, 
from which there was no appeal. Every thing they 
held dear was at the disposal of this weak, idle, con- 
temptible man, who often abused his power in the most 
wanton manner. Colonel Mordaunt sometimes hu- 
manely interposed the great influence he had over the 
mind of this tyrant, and saved the victims on the verge 
of being sacrificed to his rash vengeance. 

Zoffani, the portrait painter, happened to be at Luck- 
now at the same time that Mordaunt was there, and, in 
a humorous moment, imprudently painted the Nabob 
at full length, but in high caricature. The picture be- 
ing at colonel Martine's, where old Zoffani resided, 
and the colonel's house being the resort of immense 
numbers of the natives, especially of those, who, when 
the Nabob wanted money, took his jewels to the colo- 
nel's to be pledged, it was not long before the prince was 
informed of the joke . In the first moments of irritation 
at the liberty taken with his august person, he was dis- 
posed to make the painter a head shorter for his trouble, 
and to dismiss the colonel, who was his chief engineer, 
and had the charge of his arsenal ; but as nothing could 
be done without his '< dear frien^ Mordaunt," a message 
was dispatched, requiring his immediate attendance, on 
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matters of the greatest importance. This being a very 
stale mode of summoning Mordaunt, who would attend, 
or rather visit, only when it was agreeable to himself, 
would have probably been disregarded, had not the mes- 
senger stated, that the Nabob was incensed against Zof- 
fani and Mai*tine. 

Mordaunt found the Nabob foaming with rage, and 
about to proceed, with a host of rabble attendants, to the 
colonel's. However, he got the story out of him as well 
as he could, and argued him into a state of calmness, suf- 
' ficient to suffer his purpose to be suspended until the 
next day. So soon as it could be done with safety, 
Mordaunt retired, and, as privately as possible, sent a 
note to Zoffani, with intelligence of the intended vi^t. 

No time was lost, and the laughable caricature was in 
a few hours changed, by the magic pencil of Zoffani, 
into a superb portrait, highly ornamented v and such an 
inimitable resemblance of the Vizier, that it has been 
preferred to all which have been taken when he sat for 
them. 

The Vizier did not fail to come, his mind full of anx- 
iety for the honour of his dignified person, attended by 
Mordaunt, whose feelings for his friend's fate was spee- 
dily tranquillised, when, on entering the portrait cham- 
ber, the picture in question shone forth so superbly, as 
to astonish the Vizier, and to sully even the splendour 
which his whole equipage displayed on the occasion. 
Asopt was delighted, hurried the picture home, gave 
Zoffani ten thousand rupees for it, and ordered the per- 
son who had so officiously informed him of the supposed 
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caticature, to have his nose and ears cut off. Mordaunt, 
however, was equally successful in obtaining the poor 
fellow's pardon ; and as the Nabob would no longet re- 
tain him as a servant, very generously made him one of 
his own pensioners. 

His power over the mind of this fickle potentate, 
which in the days of superstition might have passed for 
witchcraft, occurred on another occasion, in which he 
exerted his influence in the cause of humanity* 

The hajam, or barber, who cut his excellency's hair, 
happened to draw blood, by going a little into the quick. 
This is considered as an offence of the highest atrocity : 
because crowned heads, throughout India, become de- 
graded, if one drop of their blood be spilt by a barber ; 
over whom a drawn sword is always held, while perfonn- 
ing his office, to remind him of his fate in case of the 
slightest incision. 

The Nabob, actuated by the common prejudice of his 
countrymen, had ordered the barber to be baked to death 
in an oven, when Mordaunt applied for his pardon. He 
could only obtain it conditionally ; and, to be sure, the 
terms on which it was granted were both ludicrous and 
whimsical. 

Balloons were just invented at the time this happen- 
ed, and colonel Martine being very ingenious, had made 
one which had taken up a considerable weight for short 
^stances. 

The Nabob changed suddenly from great wrath to a 
burst of laughter, which continued so long as to alarm 
Mordaunt ; whose pleasure was extreme when he heard 
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that, instead of being baked^ the barber was to mount io 
a balloony and to brush through the air as chance might 
direct him. 

It was accordingly settled, the balloon being sent off 
from his higness's fore court. The barber was carried^ 
more dead than alive, at a prodigious rate, to Polier- 
gurge, distant about five miles from the city of Luck- 
itow. 

It is with regret I must add, that the man who was 
so capable of compassion and sympathy, though a gen- 
tleman, had never had sufficient applicaticHi to learn the 
common art requisite to write a letter ; that he associ- 
ated with gamblers and black-legs, and degraded himself 
with acquiring the knowledge of their tricks ; was 
thoughtless in the extreme, indulging he inclination of 
the moment, unrestrained by prudence or consideration. 
He was beloved, admired, and pitied. Why was he so 
amiable, without approaching nearer to the perfect cha- 
racter of a man of reli^on and virtue ? Honour was the 
rule by which he professed to act. He was a proofs 
that without a higher principle, it is an imperfect guide, 
and incapable of exalting a man to that degree of excel- 
lence whice he is destined to reach. 
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A HERE are few virtues more amiable in young peo- 
ple than filial piety ; nor can any thing be more grace- 
ful OP natural, than the return of a fond attachment to 
those who not only gave us birth, but afterwards cherish- 
ed us with the tenderest care. Some of our most emi- 
nent characters have been distinguished for this quality ; 
and it does honour to the female sex to remark, that 
many great men seem to owe their excellence in differ- 
ent departments, chiefly to the culture of their talents 
in early life, by the solicitude and penetration of their 
mothers. 

Sir William Jones is a striking instance of the ad- 
mirable effects of maternal care. No doubt can be en- 
tertained, that, under whatever tuition his youth had 
been spent, his natural abilities would have raised him 
to distinction ; but I think it may be questioned, whether 
the high degree to which his love of knowledge and vir- 
tue attained, was not the fruit of the early impressions 
and example of his honoured mother; who gave up 
every other pursuit and inclination, to conform herself 
to that plifn of life that should best promote his educa- 
tion. It was impossible not to fix his affections on her, 
who had watched over him in sickness, instructed his 
infancy, and so blended delight with her lessons, that 
they formed the principal amusement of his vacations. 
To imitate those we love is easy, if not unavoidable ; 
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and he who passes the first years of his life in the so- 
ciety of an amiable and agreeable woman, can hardly 
fail to acquire virtuous habits. 

Powerful as these impressions are, they are some- 
^imes suppressed by an intercourse with the world, 
though it is often seen that even the contamination of 
profligate associates cannot eradicate them. 

Colonel Gardiner was educated under the auspices 
of a mother and an aunt remarkable for their piety. 
During a course of years he slighted their precepts, be- 
came the hero of a dissipated set of young men, derided 
religion, and professed the grossest libertinism. But 
under this disguise of hilarity and satisfaction, he endur- 
ed the poignant agonies of remorse and self-reproach ; 
as he was all the time acting against the convictions of 
conscience, and the impressions of those principles he 
had imbibed in the cradle, which, with his utmost ef- 
forts, he could only stifle, but could never discard from 
his bosom. 

In this distressing situation he was arrested in the 
midst of his vicious career, by the awful warning of a 
supernatural appearance, probably heightened by his 
heated imagination, that was continually accusuig him 
of deviating from the known path of duty. He no longer 
dared to oppose the monitor within his breast, but be- 
came from that moment an altered character. He soon 
afterwards invited his libertine companions to dine with 
him, and, with magnanimous resolution, frankly told 
them, thfit he was determined to adopt a new course of 
life, and advised them to do the same. Some derided 
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him,- and endeavoured to parf y his arguments with pro- 
fane jests : the wiser part of the company applauded 
his design, though they wanted courage to follow his 
example. He therefore took a final leave of them, and 
was ever afterwards as eminent for virtue a$ he had 
been distinguished for immorality. 



Hayley, the poet, suffered from a disease in his child- 
hood, that not only threatened his life, but impaired the 
faculties of his mind ; and he attributes the preserva- 
tion of both, under Providence, to the unwearied care 
and tenderness of his mother. 



Cowper, the author of the admirable poem called the 
Task, has celebrated the virtues and parental influence 
of his mother, in such a pleasing manner, in a copy of 
verses written on receiving her picture many years after 
her death, as a present from a friend, that I shall make 
no apology for concluding my remarks on this subject 
with large extracts from it. 

« Oh that those lips had language ! life has passM 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last! 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smiles I see^ 
The same that oft in chiMhood isolac'd me ; 
Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say. 
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Grieve not* my child, chase all thy fears away I 
The meek intelligence of those defir eyes, 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim, 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

" Faithful remembrancer of one so dear^ 
Oh, welcome guest, though unexpected here f 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
I will obey, not willingly alone. 
But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 
And whilst that face renews my filial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 
Shall sleep me hi Elysian reverie^ 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

«My mother, when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch, even then, life's journey just beg^n. 
Perhaps thou g^v'st me, though unseen, a kiss i 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah that maternal smile, it answers, yes. 
I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day» 
I saw the hearse that bore the slow away. 
And, turning from my nurs'ry window, drew 
A long, long sighi and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on th^t peaceful shore, 
The parting sound shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, griev'd themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return. 
What ardently I wish'd, I long believ'd, 
And disappointed atilli was still deceiv'd. 
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By disappoifitineiit erery day beguU'd, 
Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went* 
Till, all my stock of in&nt sorrow spent, 
I learn'd at last submisston to my lot. 
But, though I less depbr'd thee, ne'er forgot 

*< Where once we dwelt, eur name is beard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nurs'ry floor ; 
And where the gard'ner, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap. 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we call*d the past'ral house our own. 
Short-lived possession, but the record fair. 
That mem'ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effac'd, 

A thousand other themes less deeply trac'd. 

* 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mightst know roe safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties e'er I left my home. 
The buiscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
The fn^ant waters on my cheeks bestow'd. 
By thy own hand, till fre^h they shown and glow'd : 
All this, and, more endearing ^till than all. 
Thy constant flow of love ihat knew no fall, 
Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interpos'd too often makes. 
All this still legible in Mem'rys page. 
And still to be so, to my latest age. 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee, as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scorn'd in heav'o, though little noti^p'd here. 
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Could Tlme> his flight revers'd, restore the houfs. 

When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick'd them into paper with a pint 

(And thou wast happier than myself tlie while, 

Wouldst softiy speak, and stroke my head and smile.) 

Could those few pleasant hours again appear. 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here ) 

I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 

Seems so to be desir'd, perhaps I might. 

But no ! — What here we call our life is such. 

So little to be lov'd and thou so much. 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

« Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
(The storms all weather'd and the ocean crossM,) 
Shoots into port at some welUhaven'd isle. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile,, 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift, hast reach'dthe shore 
Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar. 
And thy lov'd consort on the dang'rous tide, 
or Ufa, long since, has ancho^'d at thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
Always from port withheld, always distres^d. 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss'd. 
Sails ript, seams op'ning wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day, some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course ; 
But oh, the thought, that thou art safe, and be ! 
Th€ thougl)t is joy, arrive what may te me. 
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My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron'd and niters of the earth. 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise» 
The son of parents pass'd uito the skies. 
And now fkrewell; time, unrevok'd has run 
His wanted course, yet what I wish'd is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have Uv*d my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renew'd the joys that once Were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine. 
And while the wings of fancy still are free. 
And 1 can view this mimic show of thee. 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft, 
Thyself remov'd, thy power to soothe me left." 



BISHOP OF LEON. 

1 HE generosity of the English nation, and the Chris** 
tian benevolence of individuals, were never more nobly 
displayed, than in the hospitable reception of the dis- 
tressed French emigrants. Driven by sanguinary factions, 
from the enjoyments of home and affluence, numbers of 
them took refuge on our shores, where, strangers and 
friendless, they were exposed to the greatest hardships. 
The spirit of enmity, so often cherished from earliest 
infancy, between Englishmen and Frenchmen, was for- 
gotten at tlieir approach ; their misfortunes, not their 
country, was considered, and a general emi^ion pre- 
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vailed, of holding out the hand of friendship to these for- 
lorn wanderers. 

The wealthy only could give large sums of money 
for their relief ; but there were a thousand ways of alle- 
viatuig their misery, that came within the^ capacity of 
the middling classes. A cup of cold water, offered with 
kindness, we are told, will be accepted for its good in- 
tention ; and doubtless there were many of t4iese hum- 
ble gifts, that were concealed from notice by the obscu- 
rity of the giver. The naked were clothed ; the hungry 
were fed ; and, to* the sick, medicines and consolation 
were administered. Can there be a more beautiful 
picture of the amiable iniluence of humanity, than to see 
a whole nation, as with the voice of one man, extending 
commisseration to the unfortunate. On the other hand, 
the fortitude under such a transition of fortune ; the pa- 
tience, gratitude, and resignation of numbers of those 
afflicted persons, equally deserved admiration. 

Perhaps none excelled the venerable bishop of Leon 
in these qualities. Though an exile in a Strang land i 
stripped of his possessions ; deprived of his relations ; 
banished from his diocese, over which he had presided 
with the affection of a father ; yet, he was never heard 
to murmur, but, in the midst of such deep trials, pre- 
served the equanimity of his temper unruffled. 

He seamed to feel more for the calalmities of others 
than for his own, and passed the remainder of his life in 
transferring his pastoral cares to his fugitive country- 
men. He devoted most of his time to their service, in 
administering to their wants, and sympathising in thieir 
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aflUctions ; and so highly was he esteemed, that he was 
entrusted by our government to dispense part of its 
bounty amongst his brethren. 

Besides his pther virtues, he was distinguished by a 
liberality of sentiment, ii^ which the Catholics are, as a 
sect, thought deficient. In his addresses to the French 
energy, who were resident here, he urged them to avoid 
all interference in religion or politics ; a precept that he 
enforced by his own example. 

This excellent person died, November, 1806, in Lon- 
don, at the house of Mrs. Silbum, where he lodged dur- 
ing his residence in the metropolis ; and who, though 
in narrow circumstances, found means of rendering this 
abode as comfortable to him as tenderness and sympa< 
thy could do. 

It is but justice to her merit to quote some particu- 
lars of this lady, recorded by the biographer of the bi- 
shop. 

Mrs. Silbum was the widow of a cooper, who had left 
no children of his own, but had supported those of his 
brother, two sons and two daughters^ and had died in itv- 
different circumstances. Notwithstanding which, his 
widow continued, after his decease, to maintain and edu- 
cate them, though she had hardly any other means than 
those of letting lodgings : but her character, her econo- 
my, her benevolence, and exemplary conduct, had creat- 
ed her numerous friends. 

The rent of the4>ishop's room was not high ; but she 
demanded nothing, and received from him less tha^ 
her accustomed rent. The bishop's lodgings became 
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the general rendezvous of all the French clergy.; atid 
her house was filled with the distressed from morning 
to night. Her charitable exertions were unremitted, 
and her asuduities incessant, in affording all sorts of 
comfort, particularly to the sick and infirm. For some 
weeks, the abode of this worthy woman was more like 
an hospital than a private lodging. 

Such was the pious conduct of Mrs. Silbum, and peace 
of ndnd her bright reward. 



CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

L HE mental characteristics of the sexes are as distinct 
as those of their outward fbrm : both are adapted, wkh 
the most nice exactness, to that department wliich they 
are destined to fill. 

Nothing cs^ be more absurd, than a contest for supe^ 
riority where no rivalship subsists* A man, perfect in 
the qualities of body and mind, could his sex be exchang- 
ed, would make an odious woman ; whilst the exqui- 
site feeling, delicacy, gentleness, and forbearance of fe- 
male excellence, would not only render a man ridiculous, 
but unfit hiin for the duties of citizen, husband, and 
father. 

Sensibility is a most striking trait in the characters of 
women, and peculiarly adapted to enal^e them to fulfil 
the whole circle of tender offices that domestic connex-^ 
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ions require. The rearing of chiWren from the cradle 
to maturity; the atteDdance of the sick ; the soothing 
the cares of a husband) and rendering his fire-side cheer- 
ful, cannot be effectually performed without this en« 
chanting quality, which throws a charm upon the most 
trifling actions, and cements that friendship between 
husbapd and wife, that can oniy be enjoyed where each 
is more desirous of expressing their own wish of pleas- 
ing their companion, than of exacting to themselves the 
same attention. 

The duke de Rochefoucault, in his exile, speaks 
most feelingly of the delights of female friendship. I 
quote his remarks. *♦ He who has never experienced 
the friendship of a woman, knows not half the charms 
and delights of friendship. Men, undoubtedly are capa- 
ble of making great sacrifices ; but, while a woman is 
capable of the same attachment and sacrifices ; while a 
female friend will cheerfully meet the same dangers as 
men ; she possesses, besides, the art of embellishing 
and brightening the saddest moments of our life, by un- 
utterable sweetness of temper, constant care, and un- 
wearied attendance on her friend. She can sympathise 
in his suffermgs, mingle with his pleasures, and com- 
prehend and divine all his projects. She can pour balm 
on his wounded sensibility, raise his dejected spirits, un- 
burden him of the load of sorrow, and thus reconcile 
him to himself. Weil can she soften the harshness of 
advice, which she has the courage to offer at a season- 
able interval ; and can inspire a boundless confidence, 
without creating pain or causing exertion. She bids 
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defiance to obstacles ; is discouraged by no accidents^ 
not even by absence itself. In short, female friendship 
b a divine feeling, and the sweetest charm and comforter 
of life : when deprived of it by misfortune, the bare re- 
membrance of it will still afibrd us moments of i^efined 
pleasure." 

Consistent with the 'above representation is the 
charming picture of an amiable woman, grown old in the 
practice of the tender duties of her sex, sketched by an 
anonymous hand. 

*^ See that old man, stretched on his couch : he vege* 
tates : he scarcely lives. If he is sensible of existence, 
it is through discontent and peevishness: if he speaks, 
it is to complain, fiy his dde sits his ancient wife, 
ever attentive, anticipating his wants, listening to his 
complaints, and divining his caprices. She alone can 
arrange the pillow on which he reclines his head, or the 
footstool on which his aching feet repose. She it was 
who invented this pieceof furniture, which holds collect- 
ed all that he is accustomed most to require ; and that 
"Warm garb is for him, about which her hands are so 
busily employed. 

*< Without doubt, the object of so many cares, and of 
so much zeal, was also that of the tender sentiments of 
her heart ; and, happy in recollections of what she owes 
him, she finds her only pleasure in the attentions she 
now pays to him. Common life presents many similar 
characters, whose unremitted concern for every indivi- 
dual of the household renders them essential to the 
comfort of the whole. Thus, we often behold the mo- 
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tiier of a family, even as long as life remains, appear to 
be the soul of a body, which is ready to dissolve as soon 
as she ceases to exist/' 

Sensibility, all soft, gentle, and endearing as it is, 
gives energy to the most heroic courage and undaunted 
fortitude that can animate the hero. Not that sudden, 
transitory start of exertion, that faces danger for a 
moment ; but that steady, persevering, determined re- 
solution, which encounters evils of various kinds, un- 
dismayed ; nay, braves death itself, in its most terrific 
form, when duty and tenderness require it. 

Such was the courage of lady Harriet Acland and 
madame La Fayette, whose conjugal affection has been 
sometimes equalled by those whose virtues have been 
concealed by the obscurity of their circumstances ; 
whilst the high rank of these ladies, has served to hold 
them forth as models for their sex. 

In the year 1775, during the unhappy contest be- 
tween this country and America, the regiment of which 
John Dyke Acland, Esq. was major, was ordered on the 
American station. No entreaties or arguments, repre- 
senting the danger of the enterprise, could deter his 
wife, lady Harriet, from accompanying him. Her re- 
solution was formed; and, in the beginning of the en- 
suing year, she went to Canada, where, during the first 
campaign, she traversed a vast extent of country, in de- 
fiance of the extremes of heat and cold, encountering 
difficulties entirely unknown to a European traveller, 
supported by her attachment tp her husband, who was 
confined by sickness in a wretched hut s^t Chsimblee« 
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On the opening of the campaign of 1777, the major 
imposed his authority so forcibly, that she was obliged 
to restrain her feelings, and give up her inclination to 
share the fatigue and hazard that would probably attend 
the attack on Ticonderoga. The day after the ccuiquest 
of that place, he was badly wounded, and she lost no 
time in crossing Lake Champlain to join htm. As so<m 
as he recovered, she prevailed with him to suffer her to 
follow him through the campaign. The only carriage 
she could procure was a two-wheeled tumbrel, made for 
her by the artificers of the artillery. 

Major Acland commanded the grenadiers, who were 
always the advanced post of the army. From their 
^tuation, these troops were obliged to be so often on the 
alert, that none of them pulled off their clothes whilst 
they slept. Under these circumstances, the tent in 
which the major and lady Harriet were in bed, acciden- 
tally^took fire. He was saved by the activity of a grena- 
dier ; but not without being severely burnt in searching 
for his wife, who had made her escape from the back 
part of the tent. From this disaster, they lost every 
accommodation they had with them. 

This misfortune neither diminished the resolution 
nor the cheerfulness of lady Harriet ; and she conti- 
nued her progress, sharing on every occasion the fa- 
tigues of the advanced corps. 

Her fortitude had greater trials still to encounter, 
which she bore with equal magnanimity. On the march 
of the 19th September, the grenadiers became exposed 
to the hazard of an action every hour : in compliance 
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with the major's directions^ she followed the route of the 
artillery and baggage, as the most secure situation. At 
the commencement of the action, she alighted at a small 
uninhabited hut, which served her as a retreat in this 
calamitous moment ; when her ears were assaulted by 
the continued report of cannon and musketry, for hours 
together^ with the most anxious apprehensions for her 
husband's safety ; knowing that his post at the head of 
the grenadiers exposed him to the enemy's fire. 

The hut that sheltered lady Harriet, as soon as the 
engagement became general and bloody, was used by 
the surgeons to dress the wounded. Three ladies shar- 
ed with her in the horrors of this day : the bai'oness of 
Riedesel, and the wives of major Harnage and lieute- 
nant Reynell. Who can paipt the consternation of these 
heroic women, when major Hai^nage was brought in 
very badly wounded, and soon after a messenger arrived 
with the terrible intelligence, that lieutenant Reynell 
was shot dead. ^ 

From this day to the 7th of October, lady Harriet 
stood prepared for a succession of new trials, which were 
more severe than any thing that had yet befallen her. 
She was again exposed to the dreadful sounds of ano- 
ther action ; and to feel in her own person the misfor- 
tunes she had deplored for her friends. She had to sus- 
tain at the same time, the news of the defeat of the 
troops, and the captivity of her husband, who was des- 
perately wounded. 

The next day, this excellent woman and her fellow 
sufferers underwent inexpressible anxiety. Not a shed 
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not a tent was standing, except i¥h at belonged to the 
hospital : their refuge was among the wounded and dy- 
ing. At night the army retreated, and at break of day 
reached very advantageous ground. 

After halting for refreshment, they were on the point 
of setting again in motion, when lady Harriet sent a 
message to general Burgoyne, who was the commander 
in chief) expressing her earnest desire of passing to the 
camp of the enemy, to request the permission of general 
Gates, to attend her wounded husband. The magnan- 
imity of this undaunted heroine astonished general Bur- 
goyne. He could hardly conceive how a woman, 
brought up in the luxury of high life, after so long an 
agitation of spirits ; exhausted not only for want of rest, 
but absolutely for want of food ; drenched in rain for 
twelve hours together, should have sufficient courage 
remaining, to deliver herself into the hands of the enemy, 
probably in the night, and uncertain what treatment she 
might receive. He sympathised in her affliction, but 
had very little powet to assist her. He had not even a 
cordial or a cup of wine to revive her. All he could do 
was to provide an open boat, and to give her a few lines, 
MTitten upon paper that was wet and dirty, addressed to 
general Gates, recommending her to his protection. 

She was accompanied in her enterprise by Mr. Bru- 
denell, the chaplain to the artillery ; besides her own 
female servant, and the major's valet de chambre, who 
then had in his shoulder a ball received in the late action. 
The night was advanced before the boats reached the 
outposts of the enemy ; and the centinel refused to let 
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it pass, or even to come ashore. In vain Mr. Brudeneli 
offered tile flag of truce} and represented tiie circum- 
stances of itiie extraordinai7 passenger on board : tlie 
guard suspected treaciiery ; and, faithful to hisorders^ 
threatened to fire into the boat if it stirred before day- 
Ught. 

What a situation for a delicate female, accustomed to 
every indulgence, to pass seven or eight tedious hours 
in an open boat, bereft of every accommodation, exposed 
to the accumulated terrors of the most cruel anxiety, the 
inclemencies of an American sky, hunger, fatigue, dark- 
ness, cold, and rain [ What could support her in this 
dreadful moment, but the consciousness of doing her 
duty, and the height of her aifection for her husband ! 
Blush, ye votaries of pleasure, who neglect your families, 
and lose the serenity of your countenances on the slight- 
est o|g;>osition. 

What joy must she have felt at the first^Iawn of morn- 
ing I Her situation having been made known to general 
Gates, he gave immediate orders that this magnanimous 
woman should be conducted to his quarters, where every 
refreshment he could procure was set before her ; and 
she received the most generous tokens of his esteem 
and humanity, for which he was justly celebratecl*. She 
was then conducted to her husband, who, without these 
trials, could not have fully known the value of the heart 
he possessed. She had the happiness to see her hus- 
band recover ; to which, no doubt, her tender care 
greatly contributed. 

q 2 
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The virtue of madame La Fayette was put to a trial 
as difficult to sustain, though of a different nature. Her 
husband, general La Fayette, languished, a prisoner, for 
several years, in the citadel of Olmutz. She not only 
obtained permission to share Ikis captivity ; but,^ivhen 
her constitution was sinking under the baneful effects of 
confinement, and she had liberty to leave the prison, 
though with the prospect of being separated from her 
husband for ever, she bravely detehnined to meet a tedi- 
ous, lingering death, rather than to leave him to pkie 
alone, whilst she enjoyed the pleasures of health and 
liberty. 

Let these brilliant examples of conjugal affectbn, 
rouse those thoughtless wives ta greater propriety of 
conduct, who lay a^de tiie attractions of tenderness and 
good-humour, when they assume the name of wife ; for- 
getting, that the secret of domestic happiness qpnsists 
not in gaining a husband, but in retaining his affec- 
tions^ 



MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 

In the mountainous districts of Scotland, great purity 
of morals is preserved, and a simplicity of manners that 
resembles those of the patriarchs. The landholders, 
who live by farming, and grazing numerous flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, arc thinly scattered at a dis- 
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tance from each other, which greatly debars them from 
the pleasures of society, and that intercourse which 
bears the name of visiting in the populous towns of 5outh 
Britain ; but, as a recompence for this loss, they seek 
for social enjoyments in the bosom of their own fami- 
lies, and in the tie of relationship, which is a sufficient 
claim for kindness and attention, thougli the object of it 
be reduced to poverty. A person wl^o becomes poor 
through misfortune is not disgraced ; if his conduct has 
been irreproachable, he is received with the same wel- 
come, and treated with the same respect by his relatives, 
as in more pro^erous days. Perhaps this generosity 
owes its origin to the pride of ancei&try, which honours 
the descendants of the same stock, under all circum- 
stances but that of infamy. To whatever cause it may 
be attril)uted, its effects are admirable. It cheers the 
drooping spirits of the unfortunate, and is a preserva- 
tive against that meanness of sentiment, that sometimes 
accompanies the fall of those who attach too much value 
to wealth ; whilst it draws together the powerful and 
the weak, and affords the former an opportunity of 
administering to the wants of the latter with delicacy and 

effect. V 

f* 

Hospitality is another virtue, for which the inhabitants 
of these remote districts are distinguished. Secluded as 
they are from the frequent intercourse of near neigh- 
bours, the appearance of a friend from a distant part is 
welcome, and each individual endeavours to render his 
«tay agreeable. He is not entertained with the costly 
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feast or the reg^e <^ ceremony^ but with, the warmth of 
heart that g^ves a zest to the plainest fare and the most 
homely accommodation. 

The opportunities of enjoying the company of stran- 
gers occurring but seldom, the members of the same 
household are bound closer together, and are obliged to 
place a greater dependance upon each otheri than where 
a communication with others is more easily attained* 
An attachment something resembling paternal affection 
subsists between the heads of families and their servants^ 
who may be said to be educated under their roof; for 
the female servants, especially, are generally selected 
at an early age from the children of the labourers em- 
4)loyed on the farm, which excites an emulation amongst 
them to deserve this preference. A tractable disposi- 
tion ensures the encouragement of their mistress, who, 
though she gives what we should term very low wages, 
perhaps not more than forty shillings a year, provides 
them with the means, if they are industrious and^provi- 
dent, of laying up a store against the day of naarriage, or 
a solitary old age ; and it is not uncommon for a ser- 
vant in a family of this description^ to ^mass, in a few 
years, as much as twenty pounds ! 

Mrs. Grant, late of Laggan, the amiable writer of 
Letters from the Mountains, relates that she had a very 
large wooden bowl, which served as a measure for a 
certain portion of flax seed, given at a particular season 
of the year to every female servant in her house : to 
this gift was added a piece of ground to sow it on ; and 
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. the produce of the seed, spun by their own hands, sup* 
plied them with all the linen they used) and often enabled 
them to mak^ presents to their mothers or sisters. 

In this cold cHmate woollen garments are requisite in 
winter, and, in order ' to provide so necessary a comfort, 
she completed her bounty by three or four sheep apice, 
the fleeces^ of which afforded an ample supply for stock- 
ings, petticoats, gowns, &c. so that the whole wardrobe 
of these bonny Scotch lassies, their shoes excepted, 
was the work of their own industrious hands, and much 
better adapted to their situation in life than the frip- 
pery of London servants, which confounds all distinc- 
tions. 

The employments, in Scotland, of farm-house ser- 
vants, are not confined to mere household work : they 
^in and knit for the whole family ; and, particularly in 
hay and corn harvest, assist the out-door labourers to 
get in the crops. 

In return for the kind protection of such a mistress 
as Mrs. Grant, there seems to have been a strong at- 
tachment, on the part of her servants, towards her, 
which probably arose from the gentleness of her man- 
ners, as well as from the habits of the people. As they 
enter into service when very young, and remain in the 
same family many years, without an idea of roving from 
place to place, for the sake of novelty or an additional 
guinea, a mutual attachment is formed, of unspeakable 
benefit to both parties. The servant finds a sure friend, 
at all times, in their master or mistress \ whilst they, 
on the other hand, feel a confidence in the probity and 
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her father reposes on her ; as a traveller, exhausted by 
the violent heat ^f the sun, reposes under a shade on the 
tender grass. 

" Thus Antiope, without assuming any authority, or 
availing herself of her charms, will one day temper the 
heart of her husband, as she now fingers her lyre, 
when she would draw from it the most ravishing notes. 
What a model for imitation ! and, however amiable its 
features, there is nothing unattainable in it. Self-go- 
vernment, gentle manners, and due consideration for 
others, are the basis en which the character of a good 
mistress must stand ; and were they more generally 
the principles by which heads of families guided 
their conduct, a new order of servants would arise, 
honest, diligent, aft faithful." 
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JN OTHING is more grateful to a generous mind, 
than to see the influence of a virtuous action upon men 
in general, and especially upon those whose interest or 
prejudices warp them against the person who has per- 
formed it. It is a demonstration, that a sense of what 
is right and just is implanted in etery human breast, 
which, though stifled by vicious inclinations, can never be 
extinguished ; and whenever it is called forth, by admi- 
ration for that excellence in another which the owner has 
not courage to practise, it bursts out in loud applauses. 
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Times of difficulty and disturbance call into action * 
the magnanimous virtues of patriotism, disinterested- 
nesS) and generosity, which would have been unknown 
in the tranquility of a happier period. 

The object of the Scotch rebellion, in 1745, was to 
place Charles, the son of James the Second, on the 
throne ; who, by his ill-conduct, lost the affections of 
his people, and he with his descendants, were declared 
by the public voice incapable of reigning. This unfor- 
tunate young man received the name of the Pretender, 
and being unsuccessful in his attempt to regain the 
crown his father had so foolishly abandoned, underwent 
great hardships and dangers before he could find an op- 
portunity of returning to France. He was often obliged 
to concealiiimself in the humblest cottages, and some- 

; times to lie hid in woods and morasses, without any 
shelter from the weather. It happened, whilst he was 
a wanderer and a fugitive, driven from haunt to haunt^ 
•that he was received with humanity at the house of a 
"gentleman of good family, though reduced to a narrow 
'situation. The circumstance soon became known, and 

*. '.involved the host in some trouble for his hospitality, 
•^e was apprehended as a disloyal person (though he 

-.had taken no part in the rebellion) and was obliged to 
'.answer for his conduct in a court of justice. The judge 
deinanded, in an austere voice, how he dared to give as- 
: sbtance to the king's greatest enemy ; and whether he 
.could urge a substantial reason why, as one who had 
always conducted himself with loyalty, he had not deli- 
vered up the pretender, for which he would have re- 
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ceived the thanks of the nation, and been rewarded with 
thirty thousand pounds (the price offered by govern- 
ment for his person.) The prisoner, with a calm and 
dignified countenance, replied, that he had afforded him 
only that humanity which one man owes to another, and 
given him those refreshments that nature requires, a 
night's lodging and a frugal repast ; and who is there 
among my judges, continued he, were they as poor as I 
am, that would have deigned to become rich by violat* ' 
ing the rights of hospitality, in order to earn the price 
of blood? 

The simple eloquence of this untutored orator, enforc- 
ed conviction on the minds of his hearers. The court 
was filled with confusion and amasement ; reproaches 
were turned into plaudits ; the suit was ctismissed, and 
the prisoner set at liberty ; it being impossible to con- 
demn a man who was neither deterred by the fear of 
punishment, nor altered by the hope of a great reward, 
from acting with compassion towards a fellow-creature 
in distress. 

Sympathy with the afflicted shows an amiable dispo- 
sition, which is much stronger in some people than in 
others ; but, like the rest of our natural propensities, it 
may be cultivated and cherished by exercise, till it be- 
comes one of the most exalted of virtues. When bene- 

f 
volence is the rule of a man's life, and, without any view 

to gaining a great name, he steadily pursues a course of 

doing good, and voluntarily undergoes fatigue, faces 

danger, exposes himself to reproach, and thwarts his 

own inclinations to serve others, who cannot repay him : 

ht deserves the tiUe of a truly benevolent character. 
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His kindness is disinterested : it is heroic, and claims 
the admiration and esteem of all beholders. A nice 
sense of honour, that, amidst the most tempting cir- 
cumstances, can preserve the hands clean, and the heart 
pure, likewise entitles its possessor to great respect, 
whatever station he may fill in society. 

An anecdote is related upon the best authority, that 
reflects high credit upon the national character of our 
English soldiers, during the late attack on Copenhagen* 
A party of our countrymen had taken possession of the 
villa of a gentleman of condition, about five miles from 
the city. The owner was obliged to fly with so much 
precipitation, that he left the plate on the table where he 
was dining. The love of life supersedes all other consi*- 
derations : he abandoned his possessions, and gave them 
up for lost ; but when the attack was over, private pro- 
perty was restored, and, in confidence of that permission, 
this gentleman returned to his house, and finding it 
guarded with soldiers, demanded an entrance, declaring 
that he was the rightful owner of the house, and every 
thing belonging to it. < 

The centinel replied, that he had no authority to ad- 
mit him or any other person ; that his orders were to 
keep a vigilant guard upon the property ; and that, un- 
less he brought the permission in form from his com- 
manding officer, he should resolutely oppose his entering 
the gate. The gentleman persisted in asserting his 
right, till the centinel threatened to shoot him on the 
spot if he did not retire. 

Thus repulsed, he had no resource, but to go to Co- 
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penhagen in search of the colonel, when having procur- 
ed a formal order from him, he returned, expecting to 
find his house plundered of all such valuables as were 
portable. The centinel, on seeing the note, instantly 
admitted him, when, to his astonishment, he found every 
thing exactly as he had left it ; not a spoon or salver 
was missing. He admired the honesty and discipline 
of the English troops, though enemies; and acknow. 
ledged the propriety of the centinel's conduct, which at 
first had so greatly offended him. 

The applause due to virtue cannot be^withheld : it is 
the spontaneous tribute of every rational being. Even 
the vicious are sensible of its beauty, and, notwithstand- 
ing their opposition to its dictates, pay it that homage 
that they arc not able to refuse. Though a consistent 
and strictly virtuous character is rare ; yet, virtuous dis- 
positions frequently appear in individuals of every cla^s 
that seem to issue directly from the heart, as if they 
were the effects of a natural law imprinted by the great 
Creator. 

The magnanimous generosity of a sailor during the 
present war, is well adapted to confirm this pleasing 
truth. It happened, as one of our vessels was sailing 
pretty briskly in the night, a man fell overboard. A 
sailor on deck instantly gave an alarm for assistance. 
" Never mind him," replied another who was present, it 
is only a Frenchman.'* " He is nevertheless a man," 
said the first, and immediately plunged into the water, 
at the risk of his own life, to save his perishing fellow- 
creature, though an enemy. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 

A.MONGST the many noble ^rallies of France which 
suffered from the atrocities of the revolution, was that of 
the philosophic count Honor6e> whose penetrating 
judgment foresaw that a long period of anarchy and 
tyranny must overwhelm his country, before tranquility, 
order, or liberty, for which so much had been risked, 
could be attained. From inclination, he preferred ease 
and the pursuits of science to the turbulence of political 
squabbles; yet he would have sacrificed his personal 
gratification to the interests of his country, if he had not 
been convinced that the contending factions were too 
powerful to be harmonised, and felt the difficulty of act* 
ing in opposition to the opinions of a beloved brother, 
who espoused the cause of the ancient regime^ and be- 
ing strongly prejudiced in favour of the rights of nobili- 
ty, and particularly attached to his sovereign, supported 
the measures of the court with all his influence, became 
a distinguished leader amongst the Royalists, and final- 
ly lost his life under the guillotine. This melancholy 
event determined the count to put in execution a scheme 
he had before had in contemplation, which was to con* 
vert his property into ready money, and place it, 
through the interference of a friend, in the English 
funds ; and then, before it was too late, to make his es- 
cape from his native country, that was every day becom- 
ing more the victim of rapine and bloodshed. He dis- 

R 2 
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guised his person under the appearance of a pedlar^ 
which enabled him to carry with him a few valuable ar- 
ticles, that might be converted into a present supply of 
cash ; and was so fortunate as to secure a passage in a 
vessel in the port of Toulon, destined for Leghorn, with- 
out being detected. The first sejisations after the ship 
got under weigh, was that of a deer escaped from his 
pursuers ; for he had certedn information that his name 
was in the list of the proscribed. The regret of leaving 
the country that gave him birth, was diminished by the 
crimes that defaced it, and the remembrance of his 
brother's fate. For awhile he. was a prey to melan- 
choly reflections ; but, convinced of the inutility of una- 
vailing sorrow, he endeavoured to recal the wonted acti- 
vity of his mind, and turn his thoughts to the objects 
around him. He looked upon himself as a single, isolated 
being, devoid of friends and country ; a citizen of the 
world, with no peculiar home, and therefore free to in- 
spect and examine the different advantages presented by 
each that accident or inclination should lead him to visit. 
Italy opened an extensive field for the indulgence of his 
taste in the different branches of art, whether he pre- 
ferred the reliques of antiquity, or the productions of 
modern times. Temples, palaces, pictures, statues, 
and vases, solicited his admiration in all quarters. At 
Rome, ike monuments of former ages, when that city 
was mistress of the. world, excited in his mind reflec- 
tions on the vanity of human greatness, and the vicissi- 
tudes that states and individuals undergo. He beheld 
tbe seat of consuls and senators converted into the abode 
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of slothful monks, and the respect paid to the statues of 
Jupiter transferred to the wooden images of saints. He 
lamented the depravity of human nature, which in both 
instances had offered the incense of adoration to the 
workmanship of men's hands, which was due only to the 
King of Heaven. 

Naples presented many attractions : a serene climate^ 
prospects of exquisite beauty, magnificent buildings 
and a people devoted to pleasure ; but it was not his de- 
sign to fix his resting place so near the country he had 
left. 

The picture galleries of Florence delighted his eye : 
the landscapes around were still more captivating. 
Some time was bestowed upon this charming city. The 
collections of rarities and the productions of art, were 
too numerous and too excellent for a slight survey* 
Grand squares, noble palaces, pillars, statues, pyramids^ 
and fountains, are to be seen in most parts of it. 

Bologna abounded also in similar specimens of the 
artist's labour ; therefore, after the usual visits to the 
cabinets of the curious, he entereiti the houses of the 
manufacturers of silks and velvets, and wandered amidst 
its delightful vineyards, where he regaled on the rich 
clusters, that hung in festoons from the mulberry and 
elm trees that divided the possessions of one man from 
those of another. 

Venice presented a sqene of great novelty : a city 
built in the midst of the sea, being founded on seventy* 
two islands, in the gulph that bears its name.. No soimd 
was to be heard but the splashing of gondoliers, as they 
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paddle their boats sdong the muddy cahals that mn 
through the streets. No cheerful footsteps^ nor the 
tramping of cattle^ nor the clattering of carriages^ dis- 
turbed the melancholy stillness. The Rialto, a noble 
bridge of one vast arch, thrown across the grand canal) 
afforded a pleasing contrast, by the lively view of the 
water covered with boats and gondolas, and boujided on 
each side by magnificent palaces, churches, and spires. 
The approach of the carnival detained the count, who 
inclined to he a spectator of the humours of thb sea* 
son of festivity. St. Mark's place, which is a grand 
square, formed of the ducal palace and other buildings 
of marble, was filled daily mth people in masks, whose 
licentious manners disgusted our traveller so much, 
that, after having seen a few of thediversions, he quitted 
Venice, in order to explore the fragments of antiquity 
in the Greek Islands, most of which afforded some ves- 
tige of ages that are past. The mutilated columns of 
the temple of Apollo at Delos, brought to his view the 
priests in their sacred vestments, and tlie impositions of 
the oracle. The curious Grotto of Antiparos, with its 
numerous apartments^ adorned with various and beaud- 
ful petrifactions, exceeded all the descriptions he had 
read of it, and filled him with reverence for the Divine 
architect. In the barren isle of Patmos, he was shown 
the cavern in which St. John is supposed to have penn- 
ed the mystical book of Revelations. 

The city of Constantuiople was the next object of his 
curiosity : its fine situation on a neck of land projecting 
between the Black Sea and that of Marmora, with the 
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luxuriant shades of tjie gardens of the Seraglio, ill agreed 
with narrow streets, and miserable wood6n buildings, 
with scarcely any windows. A few magnificent 
mosques appeared in different parts of it ; but the con- 
trast only served to increase the mean appearance of 
the dwelling-houses. The despotism of the govern- 
ment, which is equally dangerous to the Grand Seignior 
and his ministers ; the general ignorance and super- 
stition of the people ; and the frequency of the plague, 
which is principally occasioned by uncleanliness, and 
the dangerous doctrine of fatalism ; were so contrary 
to the count's ideas of virtue and happiness, that he was 
glad to reniove to Moscow, the ancient capital of the 
Russian Empire. Here he found great variety. Some 
of the streets are paved ; others floored with planks, or 
formed with tsunks of trees. Wretched hovels and 
splendid palaces are mixed together, without order or 
regularity. The glittering of the steeples, some of 
copper, some gilt, or painted of different colours, had a 
pretty effect. The inhabitants, like their dwellings, 
partake of the extremes of poverty and wealth, gross ig- 
norance and knowledge. From this motley city he ac- 
companied a Russian nobleman to Petersburgh, the pre- 
sent capital, founded on the banks of the Neva, by that 
patriot emperor, Peter the Great. It is not much more 
than an hundred years since the site of this noble city 
was a vast morass, with no other buildings than a few 
scattered huts belonging to fishermen. In 1 703, Peter 
built a cabin for himself, where he might overlook the 
labourers that were to raise his projected capital. It 
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now vies in magnificence and useful establishments, 
with the grandest cities in Europe. Amongst its deco* 
rations is a circular winter garden belonging to the pa- 
lace, inclosed with glass, in which the flowers of sum- 
mer are contrasted with the snows on the outside.- The 
court presented the brilliancy of Asiatic luxury, combin* 
ed with the refinement of European manners. 

The sudden banishment of a nobleman to the deserts 
of Siberia, for a freedom of sentimeiits too boldly ex- 
pressed, determined the count to leave a court abruptly 
where it was dangerous not to acquiesce in its mea* 
sures. He crossed the Gulph of Finland, and arrived at 
Stockholm, a city in the form of an amphitheatre, built 
upon rocky isles scattered in the lake Maelar, and sur- 
rounded with romantic scenery. He was fond of the 
manly, independent character of the Swedes, and fre- 
quently entered the cottages of the peasants, and made 
a hearty meal on their black bi*ead. IlFnew turned his^ 
thoughts to the new world, and hearing that a vessel 
was just on the point of sailing to Philadelphia, he em- 
barked in it, hoping in that country to find the liberty 
he so fondly wbhed to see realised. He felt some dis- 
appointment on his arrival, at seeing that luxury had 
made a rapid progress, and that the factions of the state 
endangered its happiness. He took leave of the city, 
and directed his course northward, and arrived in time 
to enjoy the novel spectacle of a Canadian winter. For 
some months the ground was covered with deep snow, 
the sky was clear, the frost intense, and the most agree- 
able diversion the sledge-race. Warm furs, large fires, 
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and sociable friends^ made ample amends for the rigour 
of the season ; and on the return of spring he visited 
the celebrated fails of Niagara} in the mighty river St. 
Lawrence, before which the boasted works pf man aro 
nothing. He admired the inexpressible grandeur of 
the scene in silence, for words could not make known 
Ms feelings. He next indulged his curiosity amongst 
the tribes of Indians that dwell near the vast chain of 
lakes that stretch out towards the west, and found a mix- 
ture of virtues and vices that arise from their mode of 
life. Ardent lovers of independence ; patient of suffer- 
ing hunger, cold, and fatigue ; dexterous in bodily ex- 
ercises ; attached to their tribe ; and believers in a 
superintending Providence, though their religion is 
defaced by superstition and error. These children of 
Nature are cruel to their enemies, and inflict those tor- 
tures without remorse, which they bear themselves 
with surprising fortitude. Slothful, improvident for the 
future, and artful ; they excited the pity of the count, 
who feared that they had reaped no solid good from 
their European neighbours, because they had fomented 
wars amongst them, and taught them to drink spirits. 

During his jouniey through these uncultivated parts, 
the natural beauties both in the animal and vegetable 
tribes delighted him. Sometimes he wandered through 
extensive forests, composed of trees of various khids 
and forms, but most of them of majestic height and 
grandeur of foliage. At other times he coasted along 
the shores of noble rivers, lull of a diversity of fishes ; 
the birds and beasts were equally numerous, and of as 
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great variety. He traversed the Alleghany mountains, 
visited the new settlements of Kentucky, and once 
thought of purchasing an estate, and settling as an 
American fanner ; but the occupations of the solitary 
life of this pursuit, did not satisfy the cravings of his 
mind, which had been accustomed to the refinement 
and intelligence of polished society. He determined, 
therefore^ to fix his residence in England, where the 
moderation of the government accorded with his idea of 
the happiness of the people : where the laws are para- 
mount to every other authority, and the poor man is as 
much under their protection as the prince. He accord- 
ingly took a favourable opportunity of crossing the At- 
lantic, and arrived at London, which, though he had 
seen so much, astonished him by its magnitude, its 
riches, its commerce, and the multitude of resources it 
supplies to the man of science. He passed a winter in 
the metropolis, fully occupied in examining every thing 
in it worth his attention ; and having: met with a lady 
of taste congenial to his own, married her, and pur- 
chased an estate in Hertfordshire, where he finished his 
wandering course of life, and enjoyed a large share of 
felicity in the character of a country gentleman. 
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SELFJ^ENIAL THE TEST OF VIRTUE. 

X HERE is but little virtue where there is no self-de- 
denial ; or merit in acting well, whilst it accords with 
our interest and inclination. But a character rises to 
eminence, that sacrifices self-gratification to a sense of 
duty, especially when custom and example authorise a 
deviation from that nice path of rectitude prescribed to 
us by delicacy of sentiment. 

The truth of an opinion is confirmed more forcibly by 
incidents fi*om real life, than by fictitious ones ; I shall 
therefore relate an anecdote, in support of what I have 
advanced, on the credit of Frances, countess of Har- 
ford, who, for talent and virtue, was one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the court of George the Second. 
<<A gentleman in Suffolk, possessed of an estate of 
two thousand pounds a year, had an only son, who was 
brought up with the expectation of inheriting that for- 
tune after his father's death. This event took place 
when he had attained the age of four and twenty. As 
soon as his grief gave him leisure to examine the situ- 
ation of his affairs, he found the property so much in- 
volved, that no more was left for him than four hundred 
pounds a year, which consisted of church lands. 

" The young man lived on this income for twelve 
months ; but was observed, during that time, to be much 
depressed in his spirits ; which was probably attributed 
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by his acquaintance, to his disappointment. IJttle were 
they aware of the true cause of his melancholy : for it 
proceeded from a delicacy of conscience, that would not 
suffer him to be supported by a revenue that he consi- 
dered to belong to the church. 

" At length he took courage to declare to his friends 
the ground of his uneasiness ; and to assure them, that 
he should be happier to be confined to an annuity of fifty 
pounds, which was all that remained after he had re- 
stored the lands, than he could possibly be in the enjoy- 
ment of a large fortune, with a wounded conscience. 
All arguments to dissuade him from such an extraordi- 
nary measure were fruitless : he had taken his resolu* 
tion which nothing could alter. 

** Though his friends did not unite in this measure, 
they could not refuse their esteem. Amongst them 
was a very worthy man, whose business obliged him to 
go into Yorkshire, always once a year, and sometimes 
twice. During his stay in this county, he was accus- 
tomed to visit a certain family, on the most intimate 
terms of friendship, which was composed of dp old gen- 
tleman of good fortune, and an only daughter, who was 
to be his heiress* The young lady was elegant in her 
person, of accomplished manners and sweet disposition. 

" In the freedom that subsisted between them, the 
traveller one day remarked to her father, that it mui^ 
be very desirable for him to see his daughter united to 
a husband whom he could approve. The old gentle- 
man replied, that it was his most earnest wish to pro- 
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mote this event, provided he could meet with a person 
whose principles he esteemed, that would be willing to 
settle upon the estate : and added, that if he could find 
him such a son-in-law, he would bestow his daughter 
upon him, though he were not worth a shilling. The 
traveller related the history of his neighbour ; and the 
father of the young lady was so charmed with such a 
singular instance of virtue^ that he desired his friend 
would bring him to his house the next time he came ; 
and, that, if the young people were agreeable to each 
other, they should have his consent to the marriage. 

" The benevolent projector of this alliance returned 
home with a joyful heart, not doubting that he had 
found an honourable means of increasing a man's for- 
tune, whom he lamented to see labouring under the 
depression of poverty, from an adherence to the dictates 
of conscience But here an unforeseen obstacle arose : 
the same principle of rectitude that had forbidden the 
enjoyment of that which had been devoted to sacred 
purposes, restndned him from accepting this proposal. 
He positively refused to go; declaring, that he pre- 
ferred living on his scanty income all his days, to marry- 
ing a woman for whom he had no affection, though she 
possessed the dower of a princess. 

" When the time approached for his return into 
Yorkshire, his friend not only exhausted his own powers 
of persuasion, but applied to a relation of the young 
gentleman's, in whose house he lived, to add his, to pre- 
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vail with him to go and see the lady at least ; showing 
several letters he had received from her father, request* 
ing him to fulfil his promise. The youth was at length 
obliged to yield to their joint importunity ; and con- 
sented to accompany him, on condition that he should 
be introduced under a feigned name, as an acquaintance, 
met by chance upon the road. 

^This agreement being made, they set out together, 
and arrived in due time at the old gentleman's house ; 
when the congeniality of their dispositions and turn of 
thinking, laid a foundation for mutual esteem between 
the father of the girl and his new friend. The young 
people found it no difficult task to form an attachment 
for each other, which soon after occasioned a happy mar- 
riage, by the consent of all parties." 



ON THE DISCOVERIES OF THE CURIOUS. 

Mankind are much indebted to those persons who 
have made great sacrifices for the promotion of virtue, 
knowledge, or an increase of the comforts^ of human 
life. 

The legislator, the magistrate, the philosopher, the 
minister of the gospel, and the school-master, are ho- 
nourable and useful characters ; whose labours contri- 
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bute to civilise the ferocious, to restrain the vicious, to 
enlighten the ignorant, and to protect and encourage 
the virtuous. 

There are other departments, also, in whibh essential 
services have been rendered to the world, by the patri- 
otic exertions of private persons. Many advantages 
have accrued from the discoveries of navigators, who 
have left a comfortable home, to venture the perils of 
the deep, in search of unknown countries. Through 
their adventurous endeavours, an intercourse has been 
established between distant nations, from which both 
have derived benefit ; animals and plants, of much utili- 
ty, have been transferred from their native soil, and do- 
mesticated in different climes. The catalogue of fruits 
for our deserts would be very small, were it restricted 
to those only that are the natives of our island ; perhaps 
the crab, the sloe, and a few berries, would be our whole 
produce. But, thanks to the attentive care of travellers, 
we now enjoy the refreshment of a variety of whole- 
some, delicious fruits, differing in form, colour, and fla- 
vour, grateful to the eye and pletsant to the taste. 

The same observation applies to the vegetables that 
add to our repasts both pleasure and advantage. That 
wholesome root, the potatoe, which, next to bread, may 
be justly termed the stafiT of life, especially amongst 
the poor, was brought from America about the year 
1623. 

Several kinds of our domestic poultry, also are 
descended from a foreigp stock, introduced by visitors to 
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distant climes. The peacock came originally from In* 
dia ; and flocks of them, in a wild state^ still abound in 
Ceylon. 

Pheasants were the inhabitants of the banks of the 
river Phasis, near the city of Colchis. 

Common fowl were brought from India and Persia. 

The pintado, or Guinea-hen, is a native of the country 
from which it derives its name ; and was first carried to 
America with a cargo of negro slaves, in the year 1 508 ; 
though they are now so numerous on that continent) as, 
by many, to be supposed an original inhabitant. 

Turkeys are said to have been natives of the new 
world only. They were brought into Europe first from 
Mexico, by the Spaniards ; and were probably imported 
into England from Spain. The first recorded to have 
been eaten Iti France, was at the nuptial feast of Charles 
the Ninth, in 1590. 

That valuable insect, the silkworm, was originally 
found in China ; though now naturalised in several parts 
of Europe. 

Much light has beeni thrown on various branches of 
natural histSlry, by the observing eye of travellers, im- 
pelled rather by curiosity than avarice, to explore un- 
known countries; and many discoveries of animals and 
plants, new to our collectors, have enriched the journals 
of attentive voyagers, that at once amuse and instruct 
those who delight to study Nature and the wonders of 
creation, under the different forms in which she diver- 
«ifies her productions. 
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A curious instance of this occurred to Monsier Peron^ 
in his voyage from Europe to the Isle of France. Be- 
tween three and four degrees north latitude, during the 
obscurity of a night intensely dark) the wind blowing a 
hurricane, and the vessel making a rapid progress, he 
was struck by the sudden appearance of a vast sheet of 
phosphoric fire, floating before the ship, and covering a 
considerable space. The vessel priesently ms^de its way 
through this inflamed part of the sea, which enabled the 
observant navigator to discover that this prodigious light 
Tifas occasioned entirely by an immense number of small 
animals, which swam at different depths, and appeared 
to assume various forms. Those which were most im- 
mersed in the water, looked like great red-hot cannon 
balls ; whilst those on the surface resembled cylinders 
of red-hot iron. Some pf them w^re spon caught, and 
found to vary in size from three to seven inches. All 
the outdde surface of the animal was bristled with thicki 
oblong tubercles, shining like so many diamonds ; and 
these seemed to be the principal seat of its wonderful 
phosphorescence . The inside, jalso, appeared furnished 
with a multitude of little, nari;ow, pblong glands, which 
l^ssessed the phosphoric virtue in a high <fegree. 

When in a tranquil state, the cojour of these brilliant 
inhabitants of the ocean, is an opal yeyowi mixed with 
green ; but, on the slightest movement of those volun- 
tary contractions exercised by the*creature, or those 
which the observer can at pleasure excite by the least 
irritation^ the animal seems to inflamei and J^ecomes in- 
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stantly like a piece of red-hot iron of the most vivid bril- 
liancy. When its phosphorescency declines, it assumes 
a succession of light, elegant tints, that are very pleas- 
ing to the eye ; such as red, aurora, orange, green, and 
azure blue ; the last is particularly lively and pure.* 
The organization of this animal, which is called the Py- 
rosoma Atlanticum, ranks it amongst the most singular 
of the zoophile tribe ; whilst its extraordinary phospho- 
ric powers render it the most beautiful that has yet been 
seen. 

Such are the wonders of the great deep> which must 
have been for ever lost to the inquisitive notice of man, 
had not an insatiable spirit of curiosity and enterprise, 
implanted in his nature, impelled him to venture across 
that unstable element; to face dangers unknown, to 
climb mountains, ford rivers, and cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with savage tribes. By this impelling principle, 
bestowed for no vain purpose, the productions of the 
whole world are brought into view ; the pecularities of 
each country become common ; and the book of nature, 
that amusing and inexhaustible volume, is laid open to 
every one who will read, study, and admire the works 
of creation ; that never-ceasing fund of novelty and va- 
riety, to which the works of art bear no proportion, 
cither in number or quality. 

Our cabinets have been enriched with multitudes of 
plants and animals unknown to Europeans, by the asai- 

* ilTotes to Pake's Chemical Catechism. 
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idluity of voyagers and travellers, to whom we are greatly 
indebted for an increase of knowledge in this delightful 
branch of science^ both by the specimens they have pre* 
served, and the descriptions they have presented to the 
public. 



TRUE AND FALSE GREATNESS. 

XT is rather a humiliating consideration, that, amongst 
the innumerable millions that have been bom, reached 
maturity, and fallen into the grave, so very few have 
been sufficiently distinguished to rescue th^ir names 
from that profound oblivion ^at covers the meisiory of 
the multitude. It is still more mortifying, that, amongst 
the limited number thus held up to the. yiciw ofposterityi 
the greater part have attained this pi*e-e|:it>inence from 
having been the scourges^ rather than the benefactors 
of the human race. 

Alexander the Great had the advantages of inheriting 
not only the kingdom of Macedon, but the great power 
his father, by policy and arms, had gained over the Gre- 
cian states. He possessed noble endowments of body 
and mind ; was educated under one of the wisest men* 
of his age : but did these privileges contribute to his 
own happiness or that of his fellow-creatures ? He was 
the slave of his passions. His insatiable ambition 

* Aristotle. 
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prompted him to continual wars : his anger madly de- 
prived him of his best friend : his vanity led him into the 
impious absurdity of receiving the homage of a divinity ; 
and his debaucheries brought on a mortal disease in the 
meridian of life. Had this celebrated conqueror turned 
the powers of his mind to do good, instead of inflicting 
misery, he would have received the voluntary incense 
of universal esteem, and have enjoyed a serenity and 
peace, to which it is most probable he was a total stran- 
ger. 

The traits of character of Julius Casar are far more 
engaging. It is impossible to read his story, and not 
lament that a man of so much magnanimity, generositjr, 
clemency, and energy, should have been ambitious; 
and that this one passion, improperly indulged, should 
compel him to aggrandise himself at the price of en- 
slaving his country. He had some faults, and many 
virtues ; but they could not make atonement in the eyes 
of those who were jealous of his power. He died by 
the weapons of his former friends, in the midst of the 
senate. His death did not restore the republican form 
,«f government. The Romans were grown corrupt, 
and wanted a master. Caesar had opened the path to 
royalty, and others reaped the fruit of his intrigues. 

The military successes of Louis the Fourteenth, king 
of France, rank him amongst the great warriorsi and 
procured him a renown very flattering at the time ; but 
his victories exhausted the public treasury, and pro4uced 
no solid advantages to his people* 
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Gustavus Adolphus * was too fond of martial glory, 
and spent the chief of his short life in the field of action ; 
but he made a noble apology for his conduct, as he pro- 
fessed to make war in order to secure the liberties of 
Europe, and defend the Protestant religion. His piety, 
his moderation, his patriotism, and love of truth and 
order, constitute him a hero in the best sense of the 
word. " 

The present devastator of Europe t stands high as a 
military commander, f lis success in subverting em- 
pires, and seating himself on the throne of the Bourbons, 
has pe^^haps no parallel. Great as are his policy and 
military skill, they are not sufficient to account for the 
•surprising achievements he has performed. Some wise 
purposes in the arrangement of the world will doubtless 
follow these extraordinary changes in the state of the 
most powerful kingdoms of modem times ; which have 
been permitted by the Sovereign Ruler, not as marks 
of favour to him, but to show us that all power is at his 
disposal, and that the best ends are oiien promoted by 
the very means we deplore as calamities. 

Bajazet, when taken cuptive by Tamerlane, had a just 
idea of the interference of a superintending Providence 
in these matters ; for, observing that the tyrant laugh- 
ed as he stood before him, he said, '^ Dp not laugh, 
Tamerlane, at my misforiunes : God has subdued me, 
and not you. He is able to reverse our situations, and 

* King of Sweden. f Bonaparte. 
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undo to-morrow, what he has decreed to-dayV'* Tamer- 
lane assumed a more serious countenance, and replied 
thus : << I laughed with no design to exult over you, hut 
from a sudden impression ofthe low estimation thrones 
and kindoms are held in heaven, since royalty has been 
bestowed on such a blink-eyed man ^s you are, and such 
a limping one as myself/' If we regard the characters 
ef those who have wielded the sceptre, in general, we 
shall agree with Tamerlane, that there are no grounds 
to believe they are bestowed on the favourites of Hea- 
veh ; yet there have been some glorious examples of 
monarchs, and others in illustrious stations, Who have 
devoted themselves to augment tlie virtue and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

Alfred the Great was one of the wisest and best sove- 
reigns mentioned in history.' He never drew his sword 
but to defend his country ; yet he rose like a luminary 
in a dark night, to dispel ignorance and vice. He was 
almost adored by the people he governed, and his name 
will be honoured to the latest posterity. His civil 
institutions effected a great improvement in a short 
space of time. He divided the kingdoin into counties, 
the counties into hundreds, and the hundreds into tith- 
ings, for the advancement of order and justice; in 
which he so well succeeded, that he is said to have hung 
up bracelets of gold in the highways, and they remained 
untouched. But the most invaluable gift he bestowed 
upon England, is the trial by jury, still held dear by the 
admirers of our constitution. 
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Chsrkmagne in France, was, iki diegree, similar to 
Alfred in England, the proinoter of learning and na^ 
tional improyement ; but he was infected with that 
bane of kings, the ambition of conquest, and, in many 
instances, his victories wer6 stained with inhuman 
cruelty. 

Henry the Fourth of France, fbom his own excellent 
dispositions, and the wise counsel of his minister Sully, 
merits the title of a patriot king;. The good of his peo^ 
pie was the fayourite object of his pursuit, and the plan 
he was on the point of putting into execution at the 
time of his assassination, for the harmony of all Europe, 
shows thait he extended his beneficent views beyond the 
limits of his own empire. 

Russia presented only a Vast extent of country, inha-* 
bited by barbarians, till Peter the Great held the reins of 
^overmheht. This original genius was not only endow-^ 
ed with a capacious mind and silfd judgment, but also' 
with the extraordinary talent of patiently applying him-^ 
self to different branches of knowledge, till he made him-* 
self master of them> and was qualified to teach them to 
others. By this conduct he wrought a greater change in 
the manners and respectability of his subjects, than could 
have been effected in a long course of time by the ordi- 
nary methods. In support of this opinion, I shall run 
over a few of the surprising effects of his labours. 
When a boy, he formed a band of soldiers, and entered > 
himself as a drummer, rising through the different ranks 
at 9 soldier of fortune^ in order to leach his nobles t^t 
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merit was the only title to command others. The sight 
of a Dutch vessel, on a lake belonging to one of his 
country seats, inspired him with the desire of creating a 
navy ; and, for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of 
naval affairs, he passed two succeeding summers en 
board different vessels belonging to the Dutch or Eng- 
lish. But not satisfied with this apprenticeship, he went 
incognito to England* and afterwards to Holland, where 
he worked in the yard at Amsterdam as a common ship 
carpenter. By these arduous exertions he raised a navy^ 
and built a capital, that, in a few years, changed the face 
of a morass into one of the noblest cities of the northern 
part of Europe. He invited foreigners of intelligence 
and learning to his court, and allured them by rich offers 
to settle in his dominions. He formed an army that de- 
feated the Swedes in the decisive battle of Pultowa, 
He erected fortresses, made harbours, cut canals, fcpnded 
schools, and introducs§ arts and sciences ; which laid a 
foundation for further improvements under the august 
Catherine, who, though very defective as a woman, as a 
sovereign deserves great praise. She laboured inces- 
santly to perfect what Peter had begun. She reformed 
abuses ; composed a new code of laws ; established in- 
stitutions for the education of youth ; and promoted ge- 
neral civilisation, by the refinement of her court, which 
soften the manners of her nobility, and diminished the 
ferocity of the people. 
. I will close my list of worthies with general Wash- 
ington, who though he was never decorated with the 
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crown and sceptre, attained to a height of power and 
popularity, tha.t would, in all probability, have raised him 
to the empire of the American states, had not his mo- 
deration and sincere love of liberty prevented him from 
using those intrigues to obtain it, which, with less deli- 
cate characters, have succeeded. He served his countryi 
as her defender and asserter of her independence, as long 
as she stood in need of his assistance. His wisdom in 
the senate established the government on a solid basis ; 
and when he was no longer necessary in the active de- 
partments of public life, he retired to the enjoyment of 
family privacy^ and like another Cincinnatus^ cultivated 
his farm. 



THE END. 
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